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TYPE-WRITING. 
TYPE. -WRITING and SHORTHAND 


WORK of every description—Literary, Scientific, Legal. &. 
undertaken. Large, highly trained staff. LECTURES REPORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translations.—Miss ASH WORTH’S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Street, S.W. 


UNLVERSITY TYPE-WRITING 


oat on OXFORD (16, King Edward Street).—MSS. of all 
descripti typed and prepared for the press. Literary, Scientific. 
Medical, ‘ond ‘oreign MSS. carefully copied and revised by experie need 
typists. Notes taken at the Bodleian. Shorthand Clerk and Typist 
sent any distance by train. Translations.—For price list and infor- 
mation address the Secretary. 








CATALOGUES 
JOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Savane. 


(JATALOGUE of a Collection of BOOKS 


(Ancient and Modern) in Antiquarian, Historical, Biographical 
and General Literature; including Library Editions of Standard 
ee Gratis.—Fraxcis Epw ARDS, 83, High Street, Marylebone, 
ondon, 


(THE TRUTH about STAMMERING.— 


Any one interested will receive the latest information and im- 
portant books on the Cure, on loan, post free, without ee 
rau URIEL, Messrs. Deacon’ 8, 154, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 











N ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, now at 


the World's Tale, Chicago, is OPEN to an E NGAGEMENT as 

COMMISSION AGENT. Special qualifications for Works of Art. 

di in first instance, M. Grirritu, 13, Ashurst Street, 
Battersea, 8.W. 








READY. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 


The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 


Dedicated, by — ~" oer FREDERICK LEIGHTON 

ove. Cc. 

Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of 
his oiesilen, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
STANNUS, F.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of ‘Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

WITH 





Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations | 


Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 


The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


 Recenily: published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


[Registered as a Newspaper. 


DISTINCTION: and the Criticism of Beliefs. 


By ALFRED 


SIDGWICK. 


‘*The whole book is very fresh in thought and expression, and shows many old questions in new and inte resting aspects. 
Take for instance......the trea’ nent of controversy in Chap. IV. and elsewhere. The discussion of this subject is original and 
admirable, and seems to me “0 be one of the most attractive portions of a book which is excellent reading throug shout.” 


Mind, 


“One of that rare but oven class of books which...,..the most penetrating and surest thinker finds it no waste of 


time deliberately to peruse....... The 
philosophically trained student, will be found 


book is pee with suggestion, and, np likely to be most appreciated by the 
ull of instruction by serious readers of all classes. 


The illustrations employed 


are culled from many departments of familiar experience.’’— Journal of Education. 


“The volume teems with su 


estive thought, both for theoretic consideration and for practical application ; 


the positive 


results at once enrich philosophic literature in a hitherto neglected department, and are not incommensurate with the effort 


by which they bave been evolved.’ —Leeds Mercury. 
“ This is a clever and readable book. 


difficult problems, approaching them with a studied air of carelessness, 


It is not a text-book of logic, but a shrewd discussion that plays round some very 


but with more skill and knowledge than are to be 


found in many more pretentious volumes .....The whole spirit of the book is healthy.’’— Manchester G vardian. 
‘* Will certainly prove a valuable aid towards accusney of Gays and accuracy of expression.””— Scotsman, 


Lon DON: 


rNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH | 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
CARDIFF. 


The Council is prepared to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of LATIN. 
The stipend of the Professor will be £350 pers annum. Applications 
together with testimonials, must be sent in before January the 10th. 

For further information apply to Ivor James, Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, 
November 30th, 1892. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.— 


The SECOND TERM will begin on Jane ary Mth. The College 
supplies for persons of either sex above the ordinary school age, the 
means of continuing their studies in Science, Languages, History, 
Literature, and Theory of Music. The Chemical, l’ 1, Electrical, 
Engineering, Geological, and Biological Labor: are open daily. 
The Engineering Department includes Civil Me nical, Electrical 
and Mining Engineering, Surveying and Architectural Work ; and 
special arrangements for practical work have been made with various 
Engineers in and near Bristol. Several SCHOLARSILILPS are tenable 


at the College. 
ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 


Professor—J. RYAN, M.A., LL.M. (Camb.), D.Sc. (Lond.). 


University Cottece, Bristo..—Courses of Civil, Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, and Mining Engineering. Mineralogy and Applied Geology for 
Civil and Mining Engineers. Facilities are offered in the way of 
College Scholarships, Engineering Works’ Schol: wiry and special 
arrangements for entrance into professional life. CALENDAR, con- 
taining full information, pee 1s. (by post, 1s. 3d.). Applications for 
Vacancies should be made as early as possible to the Secretary, from 
whom Prospectus and particulars of residence in Clifton may be 
obtained. James Rarter, Secretary. 







UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
CARDIFF. 





FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The Council is about to proceed to the APPOINTMENT of 2 
PROFESSOR of ANATOMY anda P. ROFESSOR of PHYSLOLOGY. 
The Stipend in each case will he £350 per annum. Applications, 
together with printed copies of testimonials, must be sent in on or 
= -Y February 10th, 1893. 

For further ‘i on prrly to 

University College, Cardiff, 
Dec. 13th, 1892. 


RLTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
The Royal Naval School. 


About TWENTY FOUNDATION and ENTRANCE SCILOLAR- 
td £50 to £20, offered in April. Full particulars of Head 
aster. 


ivon James, Registrar. 





"VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
pure ¥ YORKSHIRE E COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SECOND TERM of the Nineteenth Se maicn in the Department 
of Science, Technology, and Arts begins on TU IAY, January loth. 
The Classes prepare for University Degrees - Arts, Science, and 
Medicine, as Lat ¢ as for various Professions. Prospectuses of Day and 
Evening Classes may be had post treo from the Secretary. 

T he Hall of Residence in connection with ( the ¢ ‘ole ge is now “ope n 











QT. PAUL’S SCHOOL, West Kensington. 
—An EXAMINATION for filling up about FOUR y ACANCIES 
on the Foundation will be held on the 18th JANUARY NEXT.—For 
information apply | to Tue Bu RSAR, St. Paul’s School, West aad 





Price 2d., by post 24d. 


MODERN VIOLIN MAKERS 
AND DEALERS. 


By the AUTHOR of “OLD VIOLINS and their MAKERS,” 


See MONDAY’S Issue of “ THE BAZAAR,” which also contains 
many other interesting articles, and hundreds of announcements of all 
kinds of Property for Exchan re, Wi anted, or for Sale by Private Persons 
at all Newsagents and Books talls. Vllice, 170, Stran 1, 





Price 21, 
London, 





British 
| 189% 


Lt INGMANB, GREEN & CO. 


MUDIE’s. 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


or the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum, 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum, 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 

thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices, 
LISTS ¢ & RATIS AND POST FREER. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
THE CITY BRANCH 
MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


Is Now Removed from 2, King Street, Cheapside, to 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


(Mansion Hovse Enp). 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 8t., E.C. 


MESSRS. J. ©. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W-C., 
2 tatives in Great Britain of 

Are the ERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a steadily 
increasing de pe i producti ions w thie fustly cetenentes veces 

ma de luxe. For ore 3 ms, 

(oF Mtge DisKdvertisements, &c.. Messrs, DRUMMOND & CO. have 
the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on view. Price 
on application. 


D ’ 

J. ©. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book Illustrations, 

Original MSS., De sigue, Lace, Manufactures, Photographs, 
Machinery, V iew 8, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &e., ke. 
at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and price list on application. ” 
Offices : : 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDUN 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

VATER COLOURS.--The THIRTY- FIRST WINTE rR 
EXHIBITION of cong HES and STU DIES isnow OPEN, 5, PALL 
MALL EAST. From 10 till5, Admission Is. Catalogue ¢ 


Auraep D. Frirve, R.W.S., Secretary 
OYAL 


48, 








ACADEMY of ARTS. —The 


ITION of WORKS by OL) MASTERS and deceased 
yest oP SEN on MONDAY NE Xt — 2nd of Jasuany 
wou Tickets, 5s. 





Admission, ls. Catalogues, td. Sei 
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STANDARD WORKS 


FOR THE LIBRARY. 


Prof. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME 
to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. Translated by Dr. 
DICKSON. The Popular Edition. 4 vols., crown 
Svo, 16s. 6d. 

*,* Also sold separately as follows :—-Vols. I. and IL., 21s. ; 

Vol. IIL, 10s, 6d.; Vol. IV., 15s. 


THE ROMAN PROVINCES. Being 
the History of Rome from Cvesar to Diocletian. By 
Professor MOMMSEN. ‘Translated by the Rev. P. W. 
DICKSON. 2 vols., Svo, with Maps, 36s. 





The HISTORY of ROMAN CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE. By R. W. BROWNE, M.A., Ph.D., 
late Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Professor of Classical 
Literature in King’s College, London. A New Edition. 
1-vol., demy 8vo, 9s. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 
From the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER. By 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. In 6 vols, demy Svo. Each Volume can be 
obtained separately, 21s. 


THE HISTORY of the RISE and 
PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 
Sir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
A Popular Account of the Primary Principles and 
Formation and Development of the English Constitution, 
avoiding all Party Politics. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 
Svo, Gs, 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 
Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Vicar of 
Wovlbeding, Author of “ Life of St. John Chrysostom,” 
&c. The Popular Edition. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with 
Index and Portraits, 6s. 


’ 
BISHOP THIRLWALL’S LETTERS 
to a FRIEND. Edited by the late Dean STANLEY. 
A much Enlarged Edition, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, with a 
Portrait, 6s, 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
late Dean of Chichester, ST. AUGUSTINE to 
JUXON. 12 vols., demy Svo, £9. Each separately (with 
the exception of LII., [V., V1L., and VIL.), 15s. The New 
Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the Index. 


—_—_——_ 


THE HEAVENS. By Amedee Guille- 


MIN. In demy Svo, with over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 





THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 


SCOTS, From the French of M. MIGNET. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits, 6s. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE, Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 





THE HISTORY of the THIRTY 
YEARS’ WAR. From the German of ANTON 
GINDELY, by Prof. TEN BROOK, In 2 vols., large 
crown Svo, with Maps and Illustrations, 24s, 


THE LETTERS of HORACE WAL- 
POLE, FOURTH EARL of ORFORD. Edited by 
P&TER CUNNINGHAM, F.8.A, In 9 vols., demy 8vo, 
with Portraits, £5 5s, 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the French of 
M. THLERS. By FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 41 
Fine Engravings, and Portraits of the most Celebrated 
Personages referred to in the work, engraved on Steel by 
William Greatbach. In 5 vols., demy Svo, 36s. 








THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 


of the WORLD. By Prof. CREASY. Library Edition, 
in demy Svo, 10s. 64. Popular Edition, crown Svo, 6s. 


Ricit,rp Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinory to Her Majesty the Queen. 








CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


JANUARY. 
The SOUTH MEATH ELECTION. By J. E. REDMoND, M.P, 
The INCREASE of INSANITY. By W. J. Corser, 
ARDUR _— KHAN. By Sir Leret GRIFFIN, 
K.C.5.1. 
TIERRA DEL FUEGO. By D. R. O'SULLIVAN 





The DEARNESS OF CHEAP LABOUR. By DAVID F, 
Schloss. 
MICHELANGELO. By HERBERT P. HORNE. 


POLITICS and FINANCE in BRAZIL. By an ENGLISH- 
MAN, 

SMALL FARMS. By Miss MARCH-PHILLIPPs, 

SILVER UP TO DATE. By MoreTON FREWEN, 

The BENEFITS of VIVISECTION. By A. CoprEN JONES. 

GHOSTS and their PHOTOS. By the Rev. I. R. HAWEIs. 

SOCIAL POLITICS in NEW ZEALAND, By Sir JuLtus 
VOGEL, K.C.M.G, 


W. Hil, HUDSUN, C.M.Z.S, 


IDLE DAYS in PATAGONIA. By 
W. H, HUDSON, C.M.Z.S., Author of “The Naturalist 
in La Plata” With numerous Illustrations by A, 
Hartley and J, Smit. Demy 8vo. [in January. 


H, CUMBERLAND BENTLEY, 


SONGS and VERSES. 


CUMBERLAND BENTLEY. With 
Finch Mason. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


THE REV. H. N. HUTCHINSON, 


EXTINCT MONSTERS. A Popular 


Account of some of the Larger Forms of Animal Life, 
By the Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON. With numerous 
Tilustrations by J. Smit and others, and a Preface by Dr, 
HENRY WOODWARD, F.R.S, Demy 8vo, 12s, 

The MORNING POST says :—‘‘ This is quite one of the 
most successful of recent undertakings in the field of popular 
science, . . The beasts which Mr. Hutchinson so 
graphically describes, and which in many cases are so vividly 
represented by Mr. Smit and his colleagues, have never been 
seen in the flesh. The volume is the best proof that 
has yet been forthcoming of the success of the science of 
paleontology as now pursued by its leading votaries. The 
letterpress is clear without baldness, and scientific without 
obscurity, and the plates are excellent. It is a book to be 
read by young and old, and is as entertaining as it is of 
educational value.” 


JAMES FITZMAURICE KELLY. 


THE LIFE of MIGUEL DE 
CERVANTES SAAVEDRA: a_ Biographical, Literary, 
and Historical Study, with a tentative Bibliography from 
1585 to 1892, and an Annotated Appendix on the 
“Canto de Caliope.” By JAMES FITZMAURICE 
KELLY, Demy 8vo, 16s, 

The TIMES says :—‘‘ A very elaborate and painstaking 
biography of the immortal author of ‘ Don Quixote.’. . . 
Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly's knowledge of his subject is unim- 
peachable, and he has devoted much pains to its exposition,” 

The NATIONAL OBSERVER says :—‘‘ Mr. Kelly writes 
with sense and spirit and learning, and °there is no good 
Cervantista but will rejoice in his book.” 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
ELIZABETH GODFREY, 
‘'TWIXT WOOD and SEA. By 
ELIZABETH GODFREY. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 

The GLASGOW HERALD says :—“ The story is told in 
so simple and natural a style that one cannot fail to be 
impressed by it,” 

The SCOTSMAN says :—‘‘ The interesb......... is real, and 
grows from volume to volume, and the story from beginning 
to end is a piece of good, well-conceived, honestly-elaborated 
literary work We could easily believe ourselves to be 
reading a genuine autobiography.” 


THOMAS HARDY, J, M. BARRIE, MRS, OLIPHANT, &e, 


“ 
STORIES from “BLACK and 
WHITE.” By THOMAS HARDY, J. M. BARRIE, Mrs, 
OLIPUANT, W. BE. NORRIS, W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
GRANT ALLEN, Mrs. LYNN LINTON, and JAMES 
PAYN. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
The SCOTSMAN says :—“ The book, as a whole, is de- 
lightful, the variety in style and temper adding a further 
charm to the substantial power and skill that each tale 
manifests,’ 


By H. 
Illustrations by 
(Ready. 


CAPTAIN L, ANDERSON, 


THE STORY of ALLAN GORDON. 
By Captain LINDSAY ANDERSON, Author of “A 
Cruise in an Opium Clipper.” Crown Svo, 5s. 

The WORLD says :—‘‘ It cannot fail to interest.” 
The COURT CIRCULAR says :—“ Full of thrilling adven- 
tures.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lutrren, Loxpow. 








Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
NEW BOOKS. 


Three New Nevels, at all Libraries. 


WOLFENBERG. By Wm. Black. 


3 vols., crown Svo. 


THE MYSTERY of ST. DUN- 


STAN’S: a Realistic and Sensational Story of Fleet Street 
in 1724. By THOMAS WRIGHT, Author of “ The Life 
of William Cowper,” &c. 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 21s. 


The PREACHER’S DAUGHTER 


By AMELIA E. BARR, Author of “Jan Vedder's 
Wife,” “ Friend Olivia,” &e. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 5y. 


“The finest Gift-book of the Season.””—Daily Chronicle. 


THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD. 


In Two Volumes, superbly illustrated, handsomely bound 
in half-morocco, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 
Price THREE GUINEAS NET. 
* One of the most acceptable gift-books of the season.”—Times. 
“In no similar work have artistic excellence and descri ptive power 


been more liberally put at the service of the world’s capitals 
Standard. 


SEVENTH EDITION, JUST READY. 


TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the 


MAHDI’S CAMP, 1882-1892. From the Original Manu- 
scripts of Father Joseph Ohrwalder, late Priest of the 
Austrien Mission Station at Delen, in Kordofan, who 
recently escaped, with Two Sisters of Mercy, on Came's, 
from the Sudan. By Major F. R. WINGATE, R.A, 
Director of Military Intelligence, Egyptian Army, and 
Author of “ Mahdiiem and the Egyptian Sudan. [ilus- 
trated by Photographs, Maps, and Special Drawings by 
Walter rd Horsley. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


STORIES TOLD in an AFRICAN 
FOREST by GROWN-UP CHILDREN of AFRICA. 
By A. J. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, one of Mr. Stanley's 
Officers, and Author of ‘‘ Emin Pasha and the Rebellion 
at the Equator. With numerous Illustrations from Draw- 
ings by Walter W. Buckley. Svo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
“ One of the best of the Christmas books.”— Wor/d. 


SIX YEARS of ADVENTURE 














in 


CONGOLAND. By E. J. GLAVE, one of Stanley’s 
Pioneer Officers. Tlustratea with 75 Woodcuts and Pen- 
and-Ink Sketches. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. Ly 





PREACHERS OF THE AGE.—New Votvme. 


CHILDREN of GOD. By the Rev. 


EDWARD A. STUART, M.A., Vicar of St. James’s, 
ae. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown Svo, 
oth, 3s. 6d. 


TEN CENTUR 





CENTURIES of TOILETTE. 


From the French of A. ROBIDA. By Mrs. CASHEL 
HOEY. New Edition. Small post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ Wonderful pictures in colours of the fashions of a thousand years.” 
ruth. 





~ THREE NEW GIFT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
MISTRESS BRANICAN. By Jules 


VERNE, Author of “Five Weeks in a oon,”’ Ke. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. é 
“A winter without a book by Jules Verne would scarcely be intel 
ligible.”—Globe. 


SANDY CARMICHAEL. By C. J. Hyne, 
Author of “ The Captured Cruiser,” &c. With 8 Ilus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

**One of the best stories we have read.”—Spectator. 


THE PRICELESS ORCHID: a Story 
of Adventure in the Forests of Yucatan. By PERCY 
AINSLIE, Author of “ Lost in Japan,” &c. With 8 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“ There is not a dull page in the book."—Guardian, _ 


FASHIONS OF TO-DAY. 
NEW YEAR'S NUMBER. 
NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Containing— 

PRESENTATION PLATE—New Portraits of Princess Marie of 
Edinburgh and the Crown Prince of Roumania. 

TWO COLOURED PLATES and about 40 Illustrations of ** Fashions 
of To-Day.” 

THEATRICAL DRESSES, with Portrait of one of our Jewling 
Actresses. 

Also ARTICLES by Miss ESME STUART, the Author of “ How t» be 
Happy though Married,” Madame de BRONTELLES, HERM 4% 
KLEIN, MARY E. GARTON, and the EDITRESS, with Chapters 
of a Serial Novel by Lieut.-Col. WARBURTON, entitled “ The Guilt 


of his Life ad ab ed eae 
NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


'SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE. 
JANUARY NUMBER. 
| Beautifully Illustrated. 


' London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Lid., 
| St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 





| 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1892. 
No. 1078, New Series. 


Tux Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, and 
not to the Error. 








LITERATURE. 


The Toilers of the Field, By Richard Jefferies. 

(Longmans. ) 

Tus is a book to be deplored and depre- 
cated, a desperate attempt to make hay 
while the sun shines, out of weeds, rushes, 
and rubbish, old and new. The only scrap 
of fresh matter we find isa ‘‘True Tale of 
the Wiltshire Labourer,” written years ago 
for a local newspaper, but somehow never 
printed. It is a powerful, one-sided sketch, 
after the manner of Za Zerre, but frequent 
imitation of this manner has since reduced 
its directness to a suspicion of brutality. 
With this exception the book is entirely 
made up of reprints, or reprints of reprints, 
under a capital fancy title, Zhe Zoilers of the 
Field, which suggests a separate, authentic, 
homogeneous book. 

The work has, however, a certain curious 
value. Itisintwoparts. The first consists 
of some unimportant early stuff; the second 
of some trivial posthumous matter. It 
therefore represents the sweeping out of the 
workshop before the real work began, and 
the cleaning up of the rubbish after the 
work was over. Of the real work there is 
no trace. That it was good work I know 
both from the extracts I have seen and from 
the evidence of the critics. Jefferies in his 
prime is to me as yet but a name; free from 
the glamour of his genius, I am therefore 
able to judge calmly these bye-blows of 
his pen. The sole notice they call for, the 
sole feeling they rouse, is one of astonish- 
ment that their writer ever became famous, 
In themselves they are just the harmless, 
amateur, ordinary stuff to which one is 
indulgently indifferent. 

There is nothing or very little in them of 
the real Jefferies. Possibly he may have 
been somewhat over-rated—indeed, I notice 
that his warmest admirers aro town-bred 
Arcadians whose suffrages are suspicious— 
but surely he cannot have been like this. 
Of course, knowing what he became, one 
can now pick out the germs of his future 
success, but here they are only such germs 
as lie unnoticed in most amateur work. 

The three letters to the Zimes, written in 
1872, should have been placed first. They 


were on the Farmers v. Labourers con- | 
troversy, and differ in no respect from the | 
other plain, sensible, unpretending letters | 
which intelligent farmers and squires are | 
always writing to that journal. Next we, 





attention. I have read them all, but it was 
a pure waste of time. Save here and there 
some happy touches of description, and the 
healthy, straightforward tone that pervades 
them, they have no value. Of literary art 
there is as yet no trace ; in fact, some parts 
read much like a schoolboy’s essays: for in- 
stance, the prolix platitudes about the wood- 
shed (pp. 5 and 6). Repetitions abound, 
made worse by the fact that the same 
matter occurs again and again in the differ- 
ent fragments in this collection. There is 
an extreme want of proportion, of arrange- 
ment of matter, and of calculation of 
effect, all which betray the journalistic, 
unliterary hand. With most of the 
writer’s practical views one naturally 
concurs; but they have since that day 
been more fully developed, probably by 
himself, certainly by others, and have 
become commonplaces. Such contemporary 
interest as they may have had they have 
lost—twenty years have entirely changed 
the situation. But have they even historical 
value? Well, no doubt we should prize a 
clear, full, impartial view of rural life at 
that transitional epoch (1872-74) when the 
Education Bill, the Labourers’ Union, and 
the agricultural depression were beginning 
to act and react upon one another. But 
Jefferies does not give a clear full view, 
and, besides, he is distinctly one-sided. In 
the Zimes letters he is pleading, and very 
fairly, the cause of the farmers; and many 
of the most weighty and positive state- 
ments which he there makes, he flatly con- 
tradicts in the /raser articles, where he is 
painting the labourers in lurid colours to 
suit the eye of magazine readers. I do 
not say that he was unconscientious, but 
simply that his judgment is not to be 
trusted: not one word against him as a 
man of sense and feeling, but merely that 
he possessed, at all events then, neither 
ripeness of knowledge nor the breadth of 
understanding fit to grapple with hard pro- 
blems or to draw wide inferences. His 
picture of the Wiltshire peasant is of course 
drawn from life, and intrinsically true so far 
as it goes; but he is dealing with the darker 
side of rural life, and reminds us a little of 
the old books about American slavery. In 
“John Smith’s Shanty” and the ‘“ Wilt- 
shire Tale” (which completes the first 
part) he gives a powerful, though some- 
what theatrical, fancy sketch of the horrors 
of village existence. These didactic tales, 
like Miss Martineau’s novelised Political 
Economy, are too controversial to convince, 
though in the main, I have no doubt, 
founded on fact. Jefferies understood 
the peasants thoroughly: he saw and 
told the truth about them. He knew well 
that their trumpeted wrongs were partly 
their own fault, partly due to economic 
conditions, that every amelioration of their 
condition they owed to the unthanked 
benevolence of the Squire and Farmer, and 
to the untiring, the great-hearted, the 
splendid enthusiasm of the Country Parson ; 


have five articles printed in Fraser’s Magazine | he knew that their only enemies were them- 
in 1874, no doubt accepted by the editor in | selves, their only tyrants their fellows who 
spite of their literary imperfections, as the | had managed to scramble over their heads : 
artless work of an agriculturist, and so an|in short, there is hardly one of the mon- 


worth reprinting? So much has since been 
written, and so much better written, that 
only those believe the lies who find it their 
interest so to do. A good deal of truth, 
and no little nonsense has appeared about 
these Wiltshire rurals. This is hardly the 
place for my own experiences, which aro 
confined to the last two years, but I may 
shortly say that they are the natural 
sequence of the situation twenty years 
ago as Jefferies describes it. My first 
impressions were wholly unfavourable— 
cunning, greed, churlishness, impurity, and 
utter meanness of mind and heart. One 
man, whom I understood was indigenous, 
puzzled me so much by his bold, manly 
friendliness that I said at random, “ one 
would have thought you came from the 
Thames valley.” He did; and black 
indeed were the tents of Kedar as he 
painted them. The Labourers’ Union and 
the Franchise have achieved the moral 
degradation of the men—not the women, 
who have kept their heads. The sordid 
impulses on which Jefferies dwells have 
now a wider field; sordid aims, sordid 
principles are now openly avowed without 
the urban revolutionary’s veil of political 
cant. The question has nothing to do with 
politics. "We find some rustics supporting 
an ultra-Radical squire from purely Tory 
motives, personal loyalty, gratitude, and 
admiration ; these are moral motives. We 
see others, in the very teeth of the Labourers’ 
Union, voting against him and Primrose 
Leaguing from democratic motives—hatred 
of so-called tyrants and spurious independ- 
ence which never forgives a kindness. Among 
the town agitators there is always the re- 
deeming grace of noble politic ideals, how- 
ever distorted or lightly held ; the middle- 
aged peasant thinks that he sees through 
this farce: to him his newly acquired power 
is simply a tool to be craftily used to gain 
his petty ends and vent his petty spites. it 
is no matter of politics, but of a passing 
phase of social deterioration. These men 
were unprepared for the strain of modern 
town-ideas ; naturally their old conventional 
morality has broken down under it. But the 
phase will pass. The Education Act has 
done more than Jefferies hoped, even for 
Wiltshire. True, it teaches little that is not 
straightway forgotten, but it has done some- 
thing better. My first impressions have 
been toned down by one reassuring dis- 
covery: that the lads, and even the young 
men, are simply a different species to their 
fathers. Many bad tendencies, some old, 
same new, are at work among them; but 
ignorant as they are, the mystic barriers of 
the three R.s no longer cut them off from 
civilisation: an educated, well-informed 
man is no longer a hated alien, but a more 
perfect edition of themselves. They are 





less suspicious, less servile, less insolent. 
Some bumptiousness and self-assertion may 
be expected just at first ; but I am convinced 


that the effect of the Act will be, not to un- 
settle the i and set them against 
a. 


their natural leaders, but to draw closer the 
distinct classes which from climatic and 


'economic conditions must in our rural 


districts ever remain distinct. If agriculture 


opportune contribution to the topic of the | strous lies current in ’92 which he did not | revives or is revived, there is a great future 
hour. They seem to have attracted no| expose in ’74. 


But, true as it is, was it| before the peasants. And to return to the 
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Academical sphere whence I have strayed, let 
me add that it is not to the universities and 
city polytechnics, but to the peasants of the 
next century, grounded in the village school, 
nurtured to a sane and healthy life, ruminat- 
ing the secrets of Nature while busied with 
their ancient craft on Nature’s holy ground, 
that I look for the next outburst of original 
English genius. 

But since Jefferies’ time the village life 
of the Western down-country has been 
much more fully studied, perhaps by no 
one so acutely as by the author of a| 
modest novel, called Dark, which has lately 
appeared. It seems to continue his observa- 
tions in his own spirit down to the present 
date, and its sound views would have had 
his cordial support. The progress in popular 
knowledge of, and interest in, rural affairs 
during the last twenty years which it marks, 
is apparent when we note in Jefferies’ 
Frazer articles, how he laboriously describes 
the commonest and broadest features of 
rustic life, now familiar to every city-pent 
reader, as if he was dealing with the huts, 
the implements, the manners and customs 
of New Guinea or Tibet. 

Little need be said of the second part 
of the collection. It consists of papers 
printed posthumously in ZLongman’s Maga- 
sine. They should never have been 
printed at all, since they were evidently 
fragments and failures which the author 
had deliberately suppressed. Clearly 
Jefferies never lost the directness, the 
vigour, nor the awkward transitions of his 
earlier style; but to judge by these speci- 
mens, he had acquired much more grace and 
colour. His observation had become more 
subtle, his presentation more florid, his 
tints more glowing and varied. In this he 
was probably carried along by the wave of 
— admiration, and I should expect to 

nd in his longer books the descriptions, 
however admirable individually, somewhat 
overpowering asa whole. But there is not 
a doubt that he could both see and describe, 
us very few can, so long as he kept to his 
own field. But when, as in the article on 
“The Trafalgar Square Lions,” he lets 
pictorial verbiage hurry him into unknown 
regions, he is simply lost. The lions are 
not all he pretends. They are not “the 
only work of ari in the open air ’”’ in London. 
It is not true that “nothing disfigures 
them,” “that they are no more touched 
than Time itself by the alternations of the 
seasons,” because, if I remember aright, 
they got dreadfully cracked by the frost, and 
had to be patched up. It is not true that 
Venetian architecture is ‘‘ weak, feeble, 
mosaic, gimerack.” It is not true that 
London is everything—that “the cities 
know they are not real””—‘ that San Fran- 
cisco thinks London; so does St. Peters- 
burg”; that “‘the heart of the world is in 
London, and the cities with the simulacrum 
of man in them areempty.”” Thus probably 
thought young Dick Jefferies about his | 
native Little Sotwell; thus wrote Mr. 
Jefferies, the admired author, about London. 
But he did not print it. 





E. Pourcetu. 








“Great Wrirters.”—Life of Voltaire. By 
Francis Espinasse. (Walter Scott.) 


Mr. Esrryasse has long been an authority 
on the large subject of this little work. 
More than a quarter of a century ago, pre- 
sumably at an early age, he conceived the 
idea of writing an elaborate biography of 
Voltaire in three volumes, to be brought 
out separately. The first, covering the 
story down to tho iconoclast’s expatriation to 
England, was published by Chapman & 
Hall in 1866. It betokened no ordinary 


' research and insight, but had not a few 


drawbacks in the important matter of style. 
I remember that it had the honour of being 
noticed in the Vortnightly Review by Mr. 
John Morley, who, perhaps, found it of 
service to him in his own masterly study 
on Voltaire two or three years later. He 
said : 

“Tt is unfortunately defaced with all sorts of 
mannerisms imitated from the illustrious author 
of I’rederick the Great. It is not everybody 
who can bend the bow of Ulysses; and Mr. 
Carlyle’s style, potent as it is in his own works, 
becomes in the hands of other people as the 
manna which was preserved in the wilderness 
until the next day after it descended from 
heaven. In style, as in other things, the cor- 
ruption of the best is the worst..... We 
are always certain of one good thing: there 
can be no dulness in a Life of Voltaire, and 
this much can assuredly be said about Mr. 
Espinasse’s first instalment. It is full of life 
and vivacity.”” 

Mr. Morley’s copy of the book, with his 
autograph, the date, and some notes in 
pencil for objections which he intended to 
take, is lying before me as I write. If 
appearances may be trusted, the author 
received but little practical encouragement 
to continue his undertaking, for the pro- 
mised second and third volumes have not 
yet been printed. 

Regarded as what it is, a biography of 
the strictly objective order, the latest 
addition to the ‘‘ Great Writers” series has 
several points of excellence. It is generally 
up to date, accurate, impartial, and bright 
without any trace of affectation. Mr. 
Espinasse, far from being content to give 
us a mere abridgment of his old work, has 
evidently read and ro-read Gustave Desnoir- 
esterre’s exhaustive eight volumes on 
Voltaire et la Société au Dix-huitiéme Siecle— 
to which, by the way, he pays a well- 
merited tribute—and the collections of letters 
that have come to light since 1866. He is 
no longer under the necessity of discussing 
the date of Voltaire’s birth, which is now 
known to have been November 21, 1694. 
There is absolutely no truth in the story 
that the child came into the world in the 
previous February, that on account of his 
physical feebloness the baptismal ceremony 
was put off for nine months, and that his 
father, in order to avoid the penalties with 
which the clergy would have visited him for 
the delay, gave the registrar a false date. 
Though Mr. Espinasse does not reject it 
altogether, another well known story, to the 
effect that at the age of three, under the 
tuition of the Abbé de Chateauneuf, 





Voltaire learnt by heart Lourdet’s impious 
Moisade, long attributed to Jean Baptiste 
Rousseau, is probably entitled to about as 








much credence. Be this as it may, he soon 
showed a tendency to break away from 
dogmatic theology, and was “in all likeli- 
hood a decided sceptic”” when, at seventeen, 
he left the Collége Louis-le-Grand. In Mr. 
Espinasse’s view, the prophecy alleged to 
have been uttered there by Father Lejay has 
‘*a strong look of being manufactured after 
the event.” Did Voltaire, under the influence 
of the Duchesse du Maine, pen the satirical 
verses upon the Regency which led to his 
first exile from Paris? The point is not 
without interest, but Mr. Espinasse is unable 
to throw further light upon it. Old Francois 
Arouet’s irritation at the leaning shown by 
his second son for literature and society, 
in preference to the study of the law, found 
vent in the following comparatively un- 
known letter to the President of the Chamber 
of Accounts in 1716: 


‘* Perhaps, Monseigneur, even you may have 
heard that it has pleased the Regent to recall 
my son from his exile. The exile distressed me 
much less than does this precipitate recall, 
which will complete the ruin of the young 
man, intoxicated as he is by the success of his 
poetry, and by the praises and welcome bestowed 
upon him by the great, whom, with all the 
respect that I owe to them, I must regard as 
really poisoning him.” 


How far the prediction was borne out it 
is needless to say. Few could have been 
spoilt less than Voltaire was by early 
social and literary triumphs. From almost 
his youth onwards, the brilliant trifler 
of the drawing room was the most 
indefatigable of thinkers, students, and 
writers. Ill or well, he got through an 
amount of work that might have exhausted 
the energies of half a dozen ordinary men. 
He had all the strength of purpose and the 
patient industry required to bring his many- 
sided genius into full play. Nor was any 
of his labour thrown away. He won fame 
as an historian, a poet, a dramatist, a philo- 
sopher, a novelist, a critic, a pamphleteer, 
an exponent of science, and a writer of vers 
de société, He rose to the first place for the 
time being in European literature, filled the 
minds of more than one generation with his 
thought, and originated all that was rational 
in the movement which culminated in the 
Revolution. In one way his influence was 
pernicious enough ; but even his adversaries 
may admit that he did yeoman’s service 
for humanity, justice, toleration, and ordered 
freedom. His personal character showed a 
singular compound of greatness and little- 
ness, and Mr. Espinasse has as much to say 
of the latter as of the former. He does not 
seek to excuse the poet’s outrage upon 
decency in the “‘ Pucelle,” his readiness to 
tell a falschood if circumstances invited 
it, or his want of self-respect and sincerity 
during his last visit to Berlin. Now and 
then, morever, we have a widespread 
mis-statement about him set right, 
as when it is pointed out that in the 
second issue of the Henriade he did 
not, out of resentment for the Duc de 
Sulli’s behaviour to him after the Rohan- 
Chabot affair, wholly expunge from the 
poem the name of the great Sulli. Mr. 
Espinasse’s errors are few and unimportant ; 
but it may be remarked that “ Zaire” was 
not its author’s “ first striking success” at 
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the theatre since ‘“‘ dipe”—for “ Mari- 
amne,” reconstructed after its original 
failure, had appeared in the interim—and 
that he was not in his ‘‘ twenty-fifth year”’ 
when he decided to change his name. 
Voltaire’s attitude towards religion is 
indicated with sufficient clearness in a brief 
space. Those who ignorantly rail at him 
as a mere scoffer and denier would do well 
to read what Mr. Espinasse says on this 
head. For a long period he recognised the 
claims of Christianity to the reverence of 

unbelievers themselves. In the “ Epitre a 

Uranie,” for instance, he says of the 

Saviour : 

‘* Ses exemples sont saints ; sa morale est divine ; 
Tl console en secret les cceurs qu’il illumine ; 
Dans les plus grands malheurs il leur offre un 

appui ; 
Et si sur l’imposture il fonde sa doctrine, 
C’est un bonheur encore d’¢tre trompé par lui.”’ 

In “ Zaire” and “ Alzire,” again, Christian 
iety is placed in the most attractive light. 
ut the frequent abuse of their power by 

the clergy presently turned him into the 

—— course, and the greater part of his 

old age was occupied in an attempt to 

destroy the creed on which that power rested. 

Mr. Espinasse thinks that if Bolingbroke’s 

talk and the writings of the English deists 

contributed to Voltaire’s armoury some new 
weapons for use in this attack, nothing that 
he read or heard during his English visit 
can have much strengthened the firm con- 
viction which he brought with him of the 
falsity of the old theology. It may be 
doubted whether this represents the full 
extent of his obligation in the matter. 

Nearly all his weapons are those of the 

English deists, with the important differ- 

ence, however, that they were rendered far 

more effectual by his blistering ridicule. 

Compared with the battering ram of Bayle, 

as Mr. Espinasse says, Voltaire’s attack on 

the citadel of orthodoxy is that of modern 
ordnance. ‘‘Ecrasons |’Infime!” was his 
war cry, which found echoes far and wide. 

The abomination in question has been 

a to be Christianity, or Roman 

Catholicism, or both in one. Mr. Espinasse 

more correctly defines it as superstition 

calling itself Christian, which demanded 
unquestioning obedience from all men, 
whether in Paris, in Vienna, or at Geneva, 
visiting disobedience with secular punish- 
ment in this world, whenever possible, and 
with threats of everlasting torture in the 
other. Except in England, Protestantism was 
no less given to persecution than Romanism. 

In his anti-Christian fervour, be it remem- 

bered, Voltaire did not become irreligious. 

Beneath the superficial levity of his charac- 

ter there was a deep undercurrent of simple 

reverence. He was an ardent theist, not 
only in theory, but in a good deal of his 
practice. Paradoxical as it may seem, he 
was one of the devoutest of men. At Ferney 
he would rise at daybreak, toil up a hill to 
see the sun rise over Lake Leman, and then, 
with his meagre figure bent before the scene, 
give vent to such exclamations as ‘‘ Almighty 

Framer of the skies, I bow down and wor- 

ship Thee!” Mr. Espinasse says : 


‘*Voltaire’s theism was one not only of the 
head but the heart. Looking at the heavens and 
the earth, from the galaxy to the worm, he 


recognised everywhere the handiwork of a 

Deity, and sometimes, both in prose and verse, 

he breaks forth into almost Psalmist-like 

praises of the wisdom and beneficence of the 

Creator, and thanks Him for the existence 

which has allowed the sons of men io contem- 

plate the grandeur and beauty of creation.” 

Nor did he neglect any good opportunity of 

preaching his faith, some parts of which 

may now seem a little antiquated. For 
the atheism afterwards professed by his 
sometime disciples — Diderot, d’Alembert, 

Holbach, Helvétius, Raynal—he had nothing 

but detestation and contempt. In the Dic- 

tionnaire Philosophique, under the head of 

‘¢ Dieu,” he strongly combated the Systéme 

de la Nature, asking whether it was 

conceivable that entities possessed of 
intelligence could be produced without 
intelligence. But atheism daily became 
more fashionable in France; and _ the 

atriarch, to his intense astonishment, found 

imself held up to scorn by the rank and 
file of the new school. ‘ Voltaire,” a strong- 

minded lady once remarked, “ est bigot ; il 

est déiste.” 

For the rest, Mr. Espinasse’s monograph 
is by no means so comprehensive as the 
| fulness of his knowledge on the subject had 
led us to expect. Without ignoring the 
difficulty, or rather the impossibility, of 
dealing with a great and momentous career 
in a comparatively limited compass, we 
think that he might have made a better use 
than he has of the space at his command, 
which amounts to about two hundred 
closely printed pages. In truth, he has 
gone to work on a mistaken principle. He 
aims at an unnecessary minuteness of 
biographical detail. It is hardly of im- 
portance to be told that on leaving Berlin 
in 1744, Voltaire spent a few weeks in 
Paris, and, after another sojourn at 
Brussels, returned once more to Cirey. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Espinasse, while 
deeming these things to be worthy of his 
attention, falls into many grievous sins of 
omission. He has nothing to say of the od 
on the riteless burial of Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
the usually misunderstood criticism on 
Shakspere, or the poet’s relations with Jean 
Jacques Rousseau and other great writers 
of the time. The ode just referred to is of 
particular importance, since it contained 
Voltaire’s first open declaration of war upon 
the whole fabric of ecclesiasticism. In 
effect, as Condorcet says, he reproached the 
people with their cowardice in submitting 
to the ‘“‘shameful yoke”’ imposed upon them 
by the Church. 

** Ah, verrai-je toujours ma faible nation, 
Tncertaine de ses vooux, flétrir ce qu’elle admire ? 
Nos mceurs avec nos lois toujours se contredire ? 
Et le Francais volage endormi sous l’empire 

De la superstition ?”’ 

Penned as early as 1730, a quarter of a 

century or more before the cry of ‘‘ Ecrasez 

l'Infime ” was raised, these lines necessarily 
created a profound impression throughout 

France. Besides losing sight of such 

matters, Mr. Espinasse has scarcely any- 

thing to say of the distinctive features of 

Voltaire’s various sorts of work. What the 

author of the superb Essai sur les Meurs et 

? Esprit des Nations accomplished for philo- 

sophical history is just indicated ; but we 





are not reminded of the exquisite bright- ! 








ness and grace of his  society-verse, 
the vivacity of his correspondence, the 
peculiar sub-acid of his little tales, or the 
changes he imported into the French 
drama. His tragedies, though constructed 
on the Racinian theory, a lifelong admira- 
tion of which blinded him in some measure 
to the greatness of Shakspere, differ from 
those of his predecessors in dealing with a 
wider sphere of human action, in showing a 
sense of the value of realistic touches, and 
inculcating the philosophy of which he was 
so determined a professor to the end. In 
one or two respects they may almost be 
regarded as marking the first stage in the 
transition from the “classical” to the 
‘* romantic,” however much he would have 
shuddered at the prospect of the latter. On 
the subject of Voltaire’s influence over the 
course of history, Mr. Espinasse is content 
to point in a single sentence to the altered 
position of the Church in France, and quote 
a few passages from Reymond’s address at 
the Berlin Academy of Science in 1868, to 
the effect that the ideal benefits striven for 
by the illustrious Frenchman—toleration, 
spiritual freedom, human dignity, justice— 
have “‘ become as it were an element of our 
natural life, like the air we breathe, on 
which we bestow a thought only when we are 
deprived of it.” This may be excellent as 
far as it goes, but it is scarcely enough for 
what is intended to be more than a mero 
biographical sketch. Altogether, the book 
will hardly be of real use to the student 
unless it is read in conjunction with others. 
Freperick Hawkins, 








Renunciations. By Frederick Wedmore. 
(Elkin Mathews & John Lane.) 


Wuar Ben Jonson said about life is equally 
true of books: ‘In small proportions we 
just beauties see.” It is not bulk that 
makes excellence. This dainty volume is 
an example of the degree of perfection to 
be found “in short measures.” Instead of 
a single story, wearisomely spun out through 
three volumes, we have here three stories 
compressed into one slender octavo. Stories, 
however, they are not; for the mechanical 
involutions of plot are wanting, and no 
space is wasted on the trivialities which are 
so necessary to fiction. They are studies 
from the life, pictures that make plain to us 
some of the innermost workings of the 
heart. Of surplusage, in the shape of 
external incident, there is as little as 
possible. Such subordinate matter as is 
introduced has its artistic place and fitness 
in the rendering of the living experience 
depicted. The first of these studies, ‘“‘ The 
Chemist in the Suburbs,” represents a 
phase of life in which few people would 
expect to find romance. Sesliam, it is 
true, does not often consort with drugs and 
gallipots. But Richard Pelse was an ideal- 
ist of a very pure type. The key to his 
character, and almost to his surroundings, 
is given in the epigrammatic sentence— 
“Richard Pelse was one of those poor 
men who are born cultivated: one of 
the cultivated who are born poor.” He 
never knew his father. His mother was 
a small newsagent. From having been a 
druggist’s errand-boy Pelse rose to be a 
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druggist himself. His education was the ideal take shape. Then it did, and it re- 


result of his own exertions. It was the 
education of a man who was “ born culti- 
vated.” After years of diligence he allowed 
himself a holiday, and went to Aix-les- 
Bains. In the garden of his hotel there 
“9 vision of a tall white figure, of floatin 

muslin, of pale-coloured hair,” impresse 

him. The vision was “the lady of the 
dream of all his youth.” His intended short 
stay of a day or two was prolonged, and 
he ,fell deeply in love. The girl was fas- 
cinated too; but when with honest candour 
he told her who and what he was, the 
instincts of her station—for she was well- 
born—asserted themselves. But her better 
instincts, her ‘naturalness, warmth, im- 
pulsiveness,” again came uppermost — 
“such things,” as Mr. Wedmore says, 
‘had their rights”—and she determined 
that she would keep him and his secret to 
herself for the time. It was a short spell 
of happiness; but when the parting came 
her words of genuine tenderness wore 
fraught with the worldly wisdom which told 
her, as she told him, “it could never, never 
be.” Ile saw her once only afterwards. His 
shop was in Orchard-street: she lived with 
her parents close by in Manchester-square ; 
and on a December night, when he sat 
alone in the parlour over his shop, the 
door was opened and the lady of his 
dream came in. It was another spell of 
happiness. 





She played for him a weird | severed lifetimes. 


mained with him ever afterwards in the 
thought of Beatrice Image, as he imagined 
her to be. So all-sufficing to him was his 
dream that he left Orchard-street, left 
the neighbourhood of Manchester-square, 
and took a humble shop at Islington, where, 
among pou he did not know, he could 
live his lonely but charmed life and be con- 
tent. During that brief period of his troubled 
passion, his books and treasures had little 
attraction for him; but when his love re- 
covered its true calm, they became dearer 
to him than ever. They had ministered to 
the growth of his ideal before it took shape, 
and they now derived from its clearer 
existence an added interest. The outer 
world drifted further away: his inner 
world became richer; and one conceives 
that the end was not a sad one. Thus 
Richard Pelse renounced much—for though 
the chief renunciation of his life was an in- 
voluntary one, it was, nevertheless, a great 
giving up—but did he not gain more than 
he lost ? 

The last of these three life-studies is a 
tragedy. Such story as there is in it must 
not be told here, for it is fitting that the 
reader should ascertain it for himself. It is 
only a short story, as length is measured by 
pages, but in point of the intense feeling 
compressed into its small space it is as long 
as a lifetime—as two intertwined and un- 
The renunciation we 


piece of Scharwenka’s ; and when she went | have here is that of the known impossible 


away she kissed him, and spoke of coming 
hack “ many times.” But she never came 
again. Instead of herself there was a note, 
the first words of which showed how little 
the dream had entered into her life. ‘Oh! 
Dick: It is of no use, you know.” For 
Richard Pelse the dream was always to 
remain; but ‘‘in the closed piano there 
slept, for ever, Scharwenka’s wild music.” 
It is conceivable that some people might 
ask where the idealism comes in. Here is 
a tradesman who, in spite of his higher 
tastes, still kept a shop and sold drugs; 
and here is a girl whose frankness and 
fondness did not prevent her from shunning 
what the world would have deemed a bad 
match. But it was precisely these circum- 
stances that made the ideal possible. If 
Richard Pelse had been ashamed of his 
shop, or if Beatrice Image had consented 
to marry him, and had brought her light 
and somewhat flippant nature into his life, 
the ideal would speedily have waned. As it 
was, life for Richard Pelse was what his cul- 
tivated taste had made it. Before he met the 
lady of his dream he had gathered around 
him many of the refinements and treasures 
that appeal to men of imaginative parts and 
studious habits. His little library wasa choice 
one, and included some rare first editions. 
In a cabinet he had stored some delicate 
specimens of china—Worcester, Chelsea, 
Nantgarw. These things expressed for 
him an elevation of life remote from com- 
mon interests. But he was unconsciously 
feeling his way all the time towards some 
ideal beauty, some imaginary excellence, 
which it was necessary he should set up and 
worship. Not until he saw the vision of 


floating muslin and pale-coloured hair in 
the hotel-garden at 


ix-les-Bains did his 





for the unknown hope. Life sometimes 
develops crises in which the anxious and 
overborne spirit would welcome, if it might, 
a deliverance that would make an end of 
mortal hindrances and limitations. It is 
such a crisis that Mr. Wedmore depicts in 
“The North Coast and Eleanor.” Here 
too, indeed, the renunciation which follows 
is involuntary; but it is a coming event 
which casts its shadow before in the growing 
readiness of the sufferers for the doom 
which overtakes them. Without realising 
that they go to meet their fate, they do 
meet it and accept it. Blind fate is always 
cruel, but in this instance it is kind also. 
It sanctions a mutual self-surrender which, 
under any less final test, could not have 
been made. Poetic justice is done, by a 
compensation which promises to be ever- 
lasting, for a mortal loss.. The skill with 
which this terrible passage of human 
experience is rendered will impress the 
critical and uncritical reader alike. It is a 
piece of vivid writing—not in the least 
overstrained or artificially sensational— 
which makes one see and feel the event as 
though it were entirely real and present. 
Mr. Wedmore has placed between these 
more serious pieces a lighter one—a sketch 
full of delicate humour, made all the 
pleasanter by happy artistic touches in the 
people, the scenery, and the incidents. 
Kenyon, a minor poet “‘ whose verse is 
much ‘ enquired for’ at the Bodley Head,” 
confides to Binns, a political leader-writer, 
the story of his having nearly fallen in love 
with a fascinating blonde, and of the catas- 
trophe which — his tender passion in 
the bud. But Binns is an unsympathetic 
listener. He is a believer ‘‘ in robust loves, 
rather than in sentiment combed out fragile 














and thin’’; and he would rather—as he says 
—‘clink glasses with my friend, and kiss 
the girl I love, than even be the author of 
your quite admirable ‘Note’ on the 
‘Essential Identity of the Ballade and the 
Chant Royal.’ ” 

‘A Confidence at the Savile” is delight- 
ful in itself, and is an excellent foil to the 
more important pieces on either side of it. 
The whole book belongs to the highest class 
of imaginative work in prose. The pieces are 
not ambitious : their limitations are obvious ; 
but they are carefully and almost perfectly 
produced. There are book-lovers who 
arrange their books according to the affini- 
ties which might be ascribed to them. I 
should be disposed to place Mr. Wedmore’s 
Renunciations by the side of Mr. Pater’s 
Imaginary Portraits. There is this curious 
difference between the two works, that Mr. 
Pater’s portraits are imaginary pictures of 
real people, while Mr. Wedmore’s are real 
portraits of imaginary people; but both of 
them, and the later work as much as the 
earlier, are examples of a style which is at 
once graceful in form and imaginative in 
character. 

GzorcE CorrERELL. 








A Particular Account of European Military 
Adventurers of ITindustan. By Herbert 
Compton. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tuts is a big book ona not very big subject, 
The adventurers, of whom Mr. Compton 
writes with so much research and spirit, 
played a part that was not without import- 
ance in the end of the great anarchy. With 
their mercenary swords they cut down some 
of the obstacles to progress, and prepared 
the way for a better organised system. A 
glimpse of such men, across the fogs of 
intrigue and the smoke of battle, gives 
encouragement to the student wandering in 
the dry paths of Indian history. For if, 
from time to time, he hears the voice of a 
brave free lance, a human interest appears 
to cheer him such as he cannot obtain from 
Mahratta or Pathan, from Nana Farnavis 
or Amir Khan. Nevertheless, nothing can 
disguise from the most ill-regulated and 
impatient mind that such appearances are 
but episodes in history; we must not waste 
all our small stock of time in their enter- 
taining presence. If we may speak plainly 
without imputation of discourtesy to one 
who has evidently taken great pains for our 
instruction, we would say, ‘‘ Something too 
much of this.” 

The book consists of 419 closely printed 
large octavo pages, without a scrap of 
index. Yet it only contains the biographies 
of three men, the Savoyard de Boigne, the 
Anglo-Hibernian George Thomas, and the 
Frenchman Cuillier, better known under his 
alias of Perron. But there is an Appendix 
containing short accounts of about fifty 
other adventurers ; and the reader will pro- 
bably be inclined to wish that all the narra- 
tives had been dealt with on the same scale. 
Certainly, the omission of rhetoric, reflexion, 
and repetition—those three R.s of the inex- 
perienced bookmaker—would have greatly 
reduced the bulk of the work ; and perhaps it 
is not too much to hope that—in the event of 
a second edition being called for, as, let us 
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hope, it will—an abrid issue may be 
found possible in the 5 8 by 
these friendly hints. Above all, let Mr. 
Compton not forget to give us an index, 
the absence of which is really a grave draw- 
back in the case of a book too heavy (in 
mere bulk) to be read for amusement, and 
chiefly valuable as a work of historical 
reference. Lastly, let the map be carefully 
revised and pruned. It is a good idea to 
give the country affected by the story; but 
then it should be also the country of the time, 
not a crowded scene of canals, roads, and 
villages, which either had no connexion 
with the lives of the adventurers or possibly 
no existence in their day. The consequence 
is a confusion that is bewildering even to 
‘‘a quiet eye,” and is certain to give great 
trouble to an inexperienced and hasty 
student. 

But it is pleasanter to praise than to find 
fault ; and, fortunately for the critic, there 
is much to be said in recommendation of the 
book. Its physical bulk apart, it is agree- 
able reading, if only for the evident enthu- 
siasm of the author. In the first nine 
chapters, devoted to de Boigne, a full and 
just account is given of that very remark- 
able soldier—remarkable even in the age 
of Maurice de Saxe and the great Friedrich. 
The next section is devoted to George 
Thomas, the marvellous Tipperary bog- 
trotter, who began life as a runaway cabin- 
boy and ended it as a monarch in exile. 
But here—if it be not a breach of literary 
modesty—one would like to refer the author 
to certain articles on the subject in the 
Caleutta Review, where he would have found 
facts, derived from local knowledge, that 
might have added to the value and interest 
of his story. The various relations between 
Thomas and the Begam Samru are as 
romantic as anything in fiction. Sir Walter 
Scott, in Zhe Surgeon’s Daughter, showed 
how such subjects might be treated, and 
one cannot help wishing that the adventures 
of the Irish Raja of Hansi might fall into 
the hands of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 

The life of M. Cuillier-dit-Perron does not 
offer the same opportunities of treatment. 
‘*A plain man of sense, a good soldier, but no 
genius” was his character, as noted by his 
patronand old commanding officer, de Boigne. 
On the retirement of the latter, Perron con- 
trived to obtain the succession which made 
him a sort of viceroy in Hindustan. But he 
was not fitted for so great a place, either 
by natural character or by acquirements. 
He affected sovereignty, sending embassies 
to Napoleon, and alarming the English 
governor-general, the famous Wellesley, to 
an exquisite degree. And when the storm 
broke, the great general was found a mere 
Bombastes Furioso, devoid of internal re- 
source and without friends or allies’: riding 
about distractedly, ‘‘ without his hat”; con- 
juring his lieutenant to remember that he 
was a Frenchman ; and then, repairing, asa 
voluntary captive, to the British camp. 

Such are some some of the varied charac- 
ters and shifting scenes that Mr. Compton 
has endeavoured to set before us in this 
valuable and industriously-composed volume. 

H. G. Keene. 











Sketches from Eastern History. By Theodor 
Néldeke. Translated by J. 8. Black. 
(A. & CO. Black.) 


Or the essays composing this volume four 
deal with subjects of general interest. They 
are entitled ‘‘Some Characteristics of the 
Semitic Race,” ‘‘The Koran,” “Islam,” 
and “King Theodore of Abyssinia.” The 
others relate obscure episodes of Western 
Asiatic history, not less dreary, repulsive, 
and ee. than the incidents that 
ordinarily fill its blood-stained pages. Prof. 
Noldeke is, according to Wellhausen, him- 
self a first-rate Semitic scholar, the greatest 
living authority on Semitic history and 
hilology ; but his studies have not inspired 

im with any particular enthusiasm for the 
Arabs or for their prophet. Mohammed, 
according to this critic, was not a great 
man, and there was little of the heroic 
about his character. We have travelled 
a long way from Carlyle’s overstrained 
panegyric on one who was steeped to 
the lips in unveracity, and who at best 
was what old Mirabeau called his son, 
tout de reflet et de réverbére. But perhaps, 
he is not undeserving of a niche in 
any temple where Rousseau and Napoleon 
are worshipped. Even Carlyle had a sus- 
picion that the Koran was poor stuff, but 
consoled himself with the belief that its 
literary merits were lost in the English 
translation. If so, it would be a unique 
example of a great book that was great 
only in the original; and one is much 
comforted to find Prof. Néldeke speaking 
not very enthusiastically about the much 
vaunted beauties of the Arabic text. In 
truth, the military successes of Mohammed’s 
first followers are far more difficult to ex- 
plain by the ordinary laws of human agency 


than is the tedious forgery on which his | 


claims to a supernatural mission were 
based; and Prof. Néldeke, with character- 
istic sobriety, disclaims the pretension to 
solve this perplexing historical problem. 
The East Roman empire was by no means 
so corrupt or effete at the beginning of the 
second quarter of the seventh century as is 
commonly supposed: its armies had just 
come out victorious from a life and death 
struggle with Persia; and the Persian 
monarchy itself seemed a power of the 
first rank just before it went down like 
a house of cards at a touch of the Arab 
sword. But whatever may be the explana- 
tion of their first victories, the Arabs, like 
all Semites, failed to maintain and organise 
what they had so brilliantly won. Every- 
one knows how the Turks, who were to 
them what the Romans were to the Greeks, 
gave Islam a new lease of life, and opened 
out to it a fresh career of conquest. What 
has received less attention is the somewhat 
similar service rendered at an earlier period 
by Persia ; for the — of the Abbasid 


Caliphate were really due to a powerful | 


reaction of the Persian race and the Persian 
spirit against their effete conquerors from 
the desert—a point well brought out by Prof. 
Noéldeke (pp. 83, 84). 

The account of King Theodore, whom the 


author aptly characterises as a David at the | 


beginning and a Saul at the end of his 
career, is highly interesting, both in itself 
and from its association with our own more 





recent history. Clearly the eight millionsthat 
the Abyssinian war cost England were not, as 
has been epigrammatically said, the postage 
of an unanswered letter. It was by imprison- 
ing Rassam, who had actually brought him a 
letter from Queen Victoria, that Theodore 
provoked England into the war that resulted 
in his destruction. Prof. Néldeke considers 
the Italian occupation of Massawa a wise 
measure, and augurs good results from it, 
both to Italy and Abyssinia. 


‘* The establishment of the Italians on the Red 
Sea littoral,’’ he observes, ‘‘ and their policy 
there, which, though not free from many mis- 
takes, has been on the whole very intelligent 
and effective, according to all appearance, 
promises a new era for Abyssinia. If Italy 
perseveres with firmness, prudence, and modera- 
tion on the laborious path on which she has 
entered, and if the policy represented by Count 
Antonelli and others is not frustrated by party 
exigencies or excessive parsimony, she may 
derive great advantages from her African 
enterprise. But Abyssinia will profit still more, 
though there be an end to the proud dream of 
an independent kingdom of all Abyssinia” 
(pp. 283-4). 

In conclusion, a word of praise must be 
given to the exceptional skill with which 
Mr. Black has done his work as a translator. 

Atrrep W. Benn. 











NEW NOVELS, 
Barbira Dering. By Amélie Rives. In 
2 vols. (Chatto and Windus.) 


One Way of Love. By Constance Smith. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Knight of the White Feathr. By 
| Tasma. In2 vols. (Heinemann.) 


Capt'n Davy’s Honeymoon, By Hall Caine. 
(Heinemann. ) 

Narcisse. By Edmund Gosse. (Heinemann. ) 

An Exquisite Fool. By ————. (Osgood, 





Mcllvaine & Co.) 

Mrs. Bligh. By Rhoda Broughton. 
(Bentley.) 

Once. By Curtis Yorke. (Jarrold.) 

A Daughter of the South. By Mrs, Burton 
Harrison. (Cassells.) 

Miss Dividends. By A. ©. Gunter. (Rout- 


ledge. ) 
TuerE is no clue given by which the 
reader may find out if Barbara Dering is, or 
is not, a sequel. If proof of the art of 
writing a good sequel depend on the skill 
with which any hint as to a preceding re- 
cord is veiled, Miss Amélie Rives—as Mrs. 
Chanler still prefers to be called—does not 
give us this proof. The reader who takes 
up this book cannot but surmise that it is the 
outcome of another novel or story by the same 
writer: while those who know her several 
books will soon perceive that Barbara Dering 
is the sequel to The Quick or the Dead. The 
last named was a strange story, strange in 
its inequality, its occasional literary power, 
‘and its crudenesses of thought and expres- 
sion. Hitherto Miss Amélie Rives has not 
been among the authors who improve as 
they grow more experienced. She has done 
nothing more striking than her tentative 
Elizabethan tales, notably the charming 
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“Farrier Lass o’ Piping Pebworth”; and 
much the best of her romances is Virginia of 
Virginia, Perhaps none attracted more 
attention than Zhe Witness of the Sun and 
The Quick or the Dead, though both were in 
every way inferior to Virginia. Still, it 
was in The Quick or the Dead that the young 
novelist—the American George Sand, as 
foolish admirers love to designate her—first 
showed her ability to grapple with the 
crucial problems of life: and though she 
still often mistook hysteria for real emotion, 
it was clear that she had carefully pondered 
and lovingly depicted the character of an 
American girl of a recognisable though rare 
type. The hero, Valentine, was a mere 
shadow of a man: the reflex, rather, of a 
woman’s shadowy conception of a man. 
Even then, rough, brutal almost as was the 
delineation of the protagonist, James 
Dering, he stood out a living if an only 
half-revealed personality. But in Barbara 
Dering, where we have the story of the real 
Barbara in a real world, the author has 
found herself. It is a page from life, 
written by an actor, and not merely a 
spectator. How rarely men recognise a 
fellow-male in the pages of the lady- 
novelist: how often they are confronted 
either by an idealised portrait or by a fan- 
tastic monstrosity! One cannot but wonder 
how women will accept Barbara’s lover- 
husband. Will he seem too brusque, too 
brutal, too lacking in fine perceptions? 
Possibly: but he is that comparatively 
rare and therefore interesting creature in 
fiction—a man. Barbara herself is a 
charming and finely drawn character; her 
friend Eunice, though more shadowy, is yet 
true to life, and pathetically typical of a 
large class of high-natured women unsuit- 
ably wed. The secondary personages, how- 
ever, are not so happily depicted. Mrs. 
Crosdill—familiar figure !—belongs now to 
the “lower walks of the drama”: even 
Godfrey Bransby, who just escapes being as 
admirably typical in kind as is ‘‘ Jock” 
Dering, is overdrawn. Though the story 
has little plot-interest save of the domestic 
kind, that interest is strong and well- 
sustained. After Barbara Dering, Miss 
Amélie Rives’ severest critics may reason- 
ably expect really notable work. 


Many readers will welcome a new novel 
by the author of Zhe Repentance of Paul 
Wentworth. Miss Constance Smith writes 
good English, good sense, and a good story. 
She has insight into the realities of ordinary 
life, and is not afraid of the commonplace. 
The hero of One Way of Love, Dr. Thorn- 
hill, is avowedly a commonplace individual, 
one who could never become distinguished 
by any thoughts or actions of his own, one 
who has no tastes in art or literature or 
science, who has no dissipations even; who 
is not unusually attractive in appearance or 
manner ; yet who, with all his voluntary and 
involuntary renunciations, is interesting 
because of his humanity. This novel, 
though much too long, deserves to succeed 
as well at least as the author’s excellent 
Riddle of Laurence Havilans. 


The saving grace of Tasma’s new book is 
on the story is not overwhelmingly Austra- 
an. 


The colonial novel is fast becoming 








as wearisome as the -political or Irish- 
historical novel. Mere locality soon palls ; 
and there is, for instance, no reason why 
A Knight of the White Feather should not be 
English or Scottish, Welsh or Irish, Canadian 
or South African, as much as Australian. 
Fortunately, a story by the author of Uncle 
Piper and of The Penance of Portia James is 
always worth reading. The accomplished 
lady who so consistently retains her now 
familiar pen-name not only knows how to 
construct a plot and tell a story, but can 
make the narrative attractive by many 
touches born of native insight and genuine 
culture. There is less of this accidental 
charm in her latest book than in its prede- 
cessors, but possibly this will be no draw- 
back to its success, as the class of readers 
to which the ordinary “‘ circulating-library 
novel” appeals cares for “ go” mainly and 
little for style. But how welcome would 
it be if so pleasing a novelist as Tasma 
would, for once, depict life, say, in the 
Belgium she knows so well, without even a 
hint of the too familiar aspects of Australian 
society or an allusion to the overwritten 
“Bush”! It would be unjust, however, to 
let the possible reader of this clever story 
be turned aside by whisper of the word 
‘¢ Australian,” associated now with so much 
that is merely stupid and uninteresting. It 
is Australian in the best sense, but it is 
primarily a good novel. The end is uncon- 
ventional, but has that convincing touch 
about it which is perhaps the rarest feature 
of ordinary fiction. 

The three stories in Mr. Hall Caine’s 
book are, together, as characteristic as any- 
thing he has done. The first, that which 
gives its name to the volume, is an excep- 
tionally able and attractive comedy of 
Manx life and manners. It is written with 
vigour, skill, knowledge, and sympathy. The 
plot and the method of the narrative are so 
akin to the method of dramatic representa- 
tion, that one naturally inquires whether 
Capt'n Davy’s Honeymoon be the narrative 
outcome of a play or the finished study for 
a play in narrative guise. Mr. Hall Caine’s 
keen insight into certain natures, his 
genuine humour and not less genuine 
pathos, his intense human sympathy, are 
all revealed here. But when we turn to the 
second story, ‘The Last Confession,” it 
seems to me that we have this able and | 
often powerful writer at his worst. It is 
difficult to imagine a more morbid tale. | 
True, the author expressly states that his 
“hero,” a physician, is over-wrought by 
hard work and anxiety, but his own 
sympathies are clearly with this almost 
impossible doctor. No sane man or woman, , 
surely, could for a moment endorse this 
physician’s absurd views as to the absolute 
sanctity of life in all possible circumstances ? 
His American friend may have been too lax 
in this respect, though I admit that my 
sympathies are with him; but this doctor 
is weaker than water, hysterical as the 
worst of his possible patients, almost in- 
conceivably lacking in manliness. If Mr. 
Hall Caine meant ‘‘The Last Confession” 
to be an analytical study in mental 
disease, he should have made his intent 
a little more obvious. The third story 
is interesting as the study, apparently, 








for A Son of Hagar. Though it does 
not appeal to the present writer as it 
seems to have appealed to many others, he 
certainly prefers it to the novel itself, 
which in his opinion was Mr. Caine’s sole 
failure. What a relief to turn from these 
two over-wrought tales, particularly from 
“The Confession,” to the northern vigour 
and noble and strenuous emotion of Zhe 
Bondman or The Deemster—what a relief, 
even, to recur to the vivid actuality of the 
tragi-comedy of “Capt'n Davy’s Honey- 
moon.” 


The first essay in fiction by a critic of 
distinction is sure of a cordial welcome, 
whether it prove that its author has the 
faculty of story-telling or that he has not. 
Narcisse is written with grace, with reserve, 
with real charm. It is so much more a 
work of art than the ordinary tale, that it 
ought, perhaps, to be noticed separately 
from this batch of new novels. The plot is 
of the simplest, and the flow of the narra- 
tive is equable if quiescent; but, partly 
because of this, partly from other inferences, 
the present writer does not note any un- 
mistakable evidence of a faculty for fiction. 
Narcisse is of the class of Mr. Walter Pater’s 
Denys ? Auxerrois, Mr. Frederick Wedmore’s 
Pastorals of France, and the like. If it has 
their grace, their subtle refinement, it has 
also something of their remoteness from 
the rude air of life as we know it. But, 
nevertheless, Narcisse Gerbillon, the young 
pupil of Richier, the sculptor of Lorraine, 
is real; his beautiful sweetheart, Rosalie 
Mercillat, is even more vividly real ; and 
Bar-le-Duc, the quaint mediaeval French 
town, lives in the mind, touched with that 
gracious light such as Claude of Lorraine 
himself loved to endow his sea-set cities 
with. Narcisse has the reticence of the 
creative artist : hence his secret, that of his 
White Maiden, a mechanical contrivance in 
the guise of a carved skeleton. If only he 
had taken Rosalie into his confidence from 
the first, the tragedy of his life would have 
been avoided. r. Gosse’s still romance, 
if I may use the epithet thus, may not 


, appeal to many readers, but it will have a 


singular charm for those who do care for it 
at all. I find that, recalling it, many pas- 
sages have quietly sunk into the memory : 
haunting reminiscences of an antique day, 
set against a background of narrow quaint 
streets, gargoyled towers, and close-clus- 
tered spires, in white relief upon the blue 
noons of Lorraine summers, or dark against 
the suave yellow of such a soundless after- 
noon as that of Pentecost whereon the story 
opens. 


The anonymous author of An FExquisit- 
Fool has no need to fear publicity. His, or 
her, study of contemporary life is dis- 
tinctly beyond the general level of such 
work. There is no mistaking the touch 
of a writer to the manner born; and 
though the style of An Exquisite Fool is 
by no means uniformly good, it has ease, 
grace, charm occasionally, even distinction. 
The story itself is wrought of few inci- 
dents and a meagre plot. It might be 
described as a variation of the Enoch 
Arden episode. George Lidderdale loves, 
or thinks he loves, Euphemia Bromley, 
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though the beautiful Euphemia has a 
grown-up daughter who is in her turn 
wooed by one Hugh Severne. Unfor- 
tunately, Euphemia, before she became Mrs. 
Bromley, was the wife of a Richard Craven, 
whose cardinal sin was poverty, and whose 
disappearance enabled the fair hedonist to 
change her estate and enjoy liberally the 
flesh-pots provided by Mr. Bromley. Natu- 
rally, as the reader would guess at once, 
Mr. Craven turns up once more when least 
wanted. Euphemia would be glad if her 
friend and admirer would wed her 
daughter, but Mr. Lidderdale finds the 
anabee more alluring than Miss Helen. 
Here are the loose threads of what the 
author of An Exquisite Fool has spun into 
an interesting romance. There are three 
living personages—Lidderdale, Euphemia, 
and Richard Craven; and three vague 
semblances of persons—Mr. Bromley, Helen 
Bromley, and Hugh Severne. The back- 

und is Baden-Baden. When the book 
is laid down, the story finished, the reader 
will wonder who is the exquisite fool. Pre- 
sumably it is Euphemia, who with all her 
beauty and wit is certainly foolish enough 
in the conduct of her life ; yet it may almost 
as well be George Lidderdale, who is a hero 
after M. Bourget’s heart—one who would 
an’ who would not, and is at last calmly set 
aside as an inferior card, while Fate plays 
an unexpected and final trump. 


Miss Rhoda Broughton is so skilled a 
craftswoman that she could scarce do other- 
wise than write an entertaining story. To 
the present writer, this short romance 
of a middle-aged woman’s heart seems 
distinctly the best book she has given 
us; certainly it must at least rank next 
to Nancy. It has nothing of the vul- 
garity of sentiment which repelled many 
in Dr. Cupid ; little of the gamesome free- 
dom of style so much in evidence in her 
earlier writings. In many respects it has 
the charm of Alas! perhaps the most 
restrained of her novels. Anne Bligh is 
unquestionably one of Miss Broughton’s 
happiest creations. She must win all hearts 
by her fine womanly steadfastness; and there 
will surely be none who grudge her her 
ultimate welfare with Sir Robert Coke, the 
sculptor, who certainly would be much 
better off with Mrs. Bligh than with win- 
some Pamela. But why does so able a 
writer of English still scatter foreign words 
and phrases through her text? Sometimes 
the result is particularly unfortunate, as, for 
example, “replies Mrs. Bligh, though not 
expansively, for, indeed, she is of almost as 
boutonnée a nature as Cordelia.” Nor, again, 
is it well to introduce our old friend the 
terra-cotta and dry-land joke, even though 
accompanied by a rider witnessing to its 
“chestnutcy.” There is more humour in 
Sue Mulholland’s remark about so-and-so 
being clever but abdominally small, when 
she had “ abnormally ” vaguely in mind. 


A distinguished author, reviewed above, 
spells “grisly” ‘“‘griesly.” If “ griesly” 
be significant of something more horrific 
than the more familiar “ grisly,” then by all 
means let it be applied to Curtis Yorke’s 
Once. I have not this lady’s Hush; but 
if it be as griesly as Once, she must have a 


pretty taste in murder and sudden death. 
Once, all the same, is a clever and an inter- 
esting story. It is a pity it is so sanguinary 
in hue. The mad and otherwise not par- 
ticularly attractive clergyman might well be 
spared ; the sufferings of a leading personage 
from angina pectoris might be less obtrusive ; 
the harrowing process in general might with 
advantage be more controlled. But the 
author of The Wild Ruthvens must gang her 
ain gait, I suppose. Yet, if she wish to be 
as horrific as Sheridan Le Fanu, let her 
study that writer’s masterpiece, and observe 
with what art he enhances little common- 
place things into the very insignia of terror, 
with what reticence in tragic episode or 
incident he creates the ever-growing dread 
of Unele Silas. 


Of the two American volumes next under 
review, one is readable mainly for its 
pleasant style, the other for its exuberant 
sensationalism. Mrs. Burton Harrison is 
not, it is true, seen to such advantage in 
“A Daughter of the South” and its six 
companion-tales as in her admirable story 
The Anglomaniacs ; but her sketches are 
bright, clever, and entertaining, by virtue of 
the writer’s craft, if not by that of their in- 
herent interest. On the other hand, no one 
looks to Mr. Gunter for literature. In Mr. 
Potter of Texas, Mr. Barnes of New York, and 
Miss Nobody of Nowhere, he contents himself 
with a stirring melodramatic story to tell, 
confident that his “tens of thousands”? will 
not be too exigent in the matter of style. 
“It’s the butter we want: how it’s spread 
is all one to us.” Miss Dividends is a capital 
story of its kind. The Mormon society 
background, with its Danite atrocities, is 
touched anew, though not with the skill of 
Dr. Conan Doyle. There are fine ‘‘ Adelphi” 
possibilities in such episodes as the ven- 
geance of Bishop Lot Kruger over the 
renegade ex-Bishop Travenion. 

Wrtruam Suarpr. 








GIFT BOOKS. 


Randall Davenant: a Tale of the Mahrattas. 
By Capt. Claude Hay. With Illustrations by 
Alfred Johnson. (Frederick Warne.) The 
author is to be commended for breaking new 
ground. Not only does he carry us back into 
the middle of last century, but he boldly lays 
the scene in the heart of Native India. It is 
true that, at the beginning, we are introduced 
to Clive, and are allowed ‘to be present at the 
capture of Gheria by the English; but the 
entire interest of the book centres round the 
Mahrattas, who are, we fear, but a Tenmysonian 
name to the present generation. But at this 
period they dominated the entire peninsula— 
from Delhi to Tanjore, from Calcutta to 
Bombay. They were still united under the 
rule of the Peshwa, and only failed to subjugate 
their Muhammadan rivals through the superior 
military talent of Ahmed Shah Durani. The 
battle of Panipat (1761) was really no less 
decisive for the fate of India than the battle of 
Plassey fought just four years earlier (1757) ; 
and our author has wisely made it the culmin- 
ating point in his story. Of course, the young 
hero must have a Mahratta comrade of his own 
age, with a most suspicious knowledge of 
English. Together they pass through many 
hair-breadth adventures, which do not seem to 
us to pass the bounds of verisimilitude. On one 
little point, however, we have a bone to pick 





with the author. 


places his hero in College at Winchester, with 
not a few lifelike touches of reminiscence; but 
if he had thought twice, he would not have 
made the Head-master usurp the prerogative of 
expulsion, always reserved to the Warden. We 
could have wished, too, that he had given some 
hints to the illustrator for the frontispiece. 


Outof the Fashion. By L. T. Meade. (Methuen.) 
We have not for a long time met with a fresher, 
brighter story than Out of the Fashion. It 
describes the fortunes of four girls who are left 
almost penniless by an absconding father, and, 
with the help of a rich old lady, who has taken 
a fancy to them, set up a boarding house for 
ladies. The four girls and the old lady are 
individualised with grace and vigour. Whether 
the author would succeed as well if she at- 
tempted more ambitious work may be doubted ; 
but we should like her to make the attempt. 
We should like a full and particular account of 
the fortunes of the boarding house ; we should 
like to meet again some of the characters so 
clearly and easily outlined in this sketch, and 
study them more minutely. The author seems 
a little afraid of letting herself go altogether, 
and reins in her imagination just when grace 
and piquancy are rising to poetry and passion. 
The six illustrations by W. Paget are excellent. 
Numbers 3 and 4 are the prettiest we have seen 
this season. 


An Affair of Honour. By Alice Weber. 
Illustrated by Emily J. Harding. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) Although there is nothing in 
the story or the characters to remind one of 
the Little Lord Fauntleroy, Alicia has so high 
a heart and so sweet a disposition that we 
should not be surprised to learn that they 
were distantly related. But Alicia is more 
credible and her story also, though neither are 
in the least commonplace. It was perhaps 
scarcely probable that that most excellent 
Fanshawe would have left all the doors un- 
locked on that particular night after the picnic, 
when Alicia was obliged to go all the way down 
the garden in her nightgown in order to take a 
slice of cake to Mr. Despair; and, except to 
bring dear Douglas upon the scene to fall in 
love with Christina, we do not quite know why 
poor Alicia should have caught a fever. But 
who would not pardon such artful, artless, 
artistic devices to get such a beautiful story as 
this is, and to meet such nice people as Tabitha 
and Fanshawe, and Mr. and Mrs. Meadows, 
and Robin and Christina, or even Mrs. Bailey, 
who is the least interesting of them all. But 
there are excuses for Mrs. Bailey, for she had 
married the wrong person, and the right 
person’s name was Squills—which is a melan- 
choly one to reflect upon all your life long. 
The real interest of the book is centred in Mr. 
Despair; but he is a secret which nobody ought 
to know till they have got well into the book, 
an enterprise which we recommend many 
persons to undertake. The pictures are nice 
also, though the faces are not so good as the 
gestures. 

The Book of One Hundred Riddles of the Fairy 
Bellaria. By Charles G. Leland. (Fisher 
Unwin.) We do not know which most to 
praise, the ingenuity or the patience of the 
author of these hundred riddles. Why his head 
did not turn right round several times before 
he got to the ninety-ninth, we shall never 
understand. We know that ours did before we 
had read forty-seven; and all our ingenuity 
and patience was absolutely exhausted, and has 
shown no sign of returning since. However, 
a high-school girl who has just got first class 
honours in the Cambridge Local after two 
attempts got right through and said she liked 
it; and since then we have taken a few of the 
riddles in small doses without any bad effect, 





Like a good Wykehamist, he | fulfilled. 


and have persevered till our critical duties are 
Our verdict is that the verses are 
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better than the pictures, that it would not have 
taken a fairy to guess most of the riddles, and 
that the fairy Bellaria was little better than a 
murderer. If she meant to kill him, why did 
she put him to so much torture first; and, 
alien. it wasn’t fair, for she could see all the 
questions and answers forming themselves 
inside him. 

A Long Chase. By K. M. Eady. (Sunday 
School Union.) We can heartily recommend 
this ‘‘ Story of African Adventure ” to boys of 
all sorts and conditions. It contains a midship- 
man, and a colonel, and a Zulu king, and 
describes very briskly and cleverly a series of 
thrilling adventures among Arab slave-traders 
in Central Africa. It cannot be denied that the 
escape of all the heroes with whole skins is 
somewhat improbable ; but boys will like this. 
The singular manner in which the mishaps of 
the various heroes so dovetail into each other 
as to result in general salvation will strike the 
schoolboy as delightful. It is, in fact, a positive 
pleasure to read a book in which things turn 
out so well in the end. We are reconciled to 
life, or at least forget for an hour or two its 
provoking and proverbial uncertainty. 


The Grand Chaco: a Boy’s Adventures in an 
Unknown Land. By G. Manville Fenn. (Part- 
ridge.) Mr. Manville Fenn can always be 
trusted not only to interest boys, but also to do 
his work in a manner that satisfies the critic. 
We have already noticed a story of his about 
the Mutiny ; and here, recurring to an earlier 
subject of his own, the central figure is a 
natural history collector, who is of course 
accompanied by the usual healthy English boy. 
As usual, also, with Mr. Manville Fenn, a second 
boy is introduced not so good and not so Eng- 
lish, in order to set off the real hero. The 
scene is laid in the comparatively unknown 
regions of inland South America ; and we are 
treated to adventures with jaguars and snakes 
and floods and Indians. The chief novelty is a 
wild puma, that attaches itself to the hero, and 
makes itself useful when the party gets lost. 


The Clock on the Stairs. By Alice Weber. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) Miss Weber is obviously 
an old hand. She can write a children’s story 
with unaffected vivacity. The account of ‘‘ The 
Four P’s”—Pamela, Phyllis, Paul, and Patty— 
is strictly a story for children, and does not 
attempt to include more than the child’s world ; 
but for this reason grown up people who like 
children will like the book, and be delighted 
with its pleasant style, its gentle but merry 
humour, and its sound simple morality. The 
illustrations are above the average. 


An Unexpected Hero. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght. 
(Blackie.) As usual, Mrs. Lysaght gives us a 
tale distinguished by originality and thought- 
fulness. It is, indeed, almost more than a tale 
for children, though children are the principal 
characters. Aunt Hesther and Uncle Blake are 
drawn with a subtlety and insight which young 
children will scarcely appreciate. But Elsie 
and Wilfred and the dog, Dr. Watts, will be 
yo gneeer by the most juvenile readers: and 
the interest of the story is cunningly sustained 
by the author to the very end, when a startling 
but entirely satisfactory winding up is pro- 
vided. The two illustrations by S. T. Dada. are 
executed with his characteristic grace and 
vigour. 


A Woman Without a Head. 
Mackarness. (Hutchinson.) 


BY the late Mrs. 
t is scarcely 
necessary to recommend a story by the author 


of “‘A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam”; and the 
object of this story—to insist upon the misery 
caused by thoughtlessness—must at once gain 
the approval of a sensible reviewer. We are 
pleased to note also that the thoughtlessness 
which breaks hearts and ruins homes is traced 
to its ultimate root of selfishness : of unwilling- 





ness to take the necessary pains to make one- 
self a comfort and not a nuisance to those 
about us. Mrs. Mackarness had the rare gift 
of describing the quiet currents of domestic 
life with sympathetic vividness. The print and 
paper of the book are more than ordinarily 
excellent, but the illustrations are decidedly 


poor. 

The Robber Baron of Bedford Castle. By 
A. J. Foster and E. E. Cuthell. (Edinburgh: 
Nelson.) Mr. Foster’s ‘‘ story of the thirteenth 
century ” begins after the death of King John. 
Boys will be glad to hear that the tale is not 
interrupted either by historical or antiquarian 
disquisition, and is most of it pure jam of 
fiction without any dry bread of instruction. 
We can recommend it as a wholesome, well- 
written book for boys. 


The Bushranger’s Secret. By Mrs. Henry 
Clarke. (Blackie.) Our title promises us a 
story of Australian life, and the promise is well 
kept. The tale is perhaps a trifle commonplace, 
but it is a workmanlike performance, and will 
satisfy any intelligent boy. There is plenty of 
incident, a well managed plot, and a good 
moral, earnestly and pointedly conveyed. The 
two illustrations by W. 8. Stacey make us wish 
for more. Mrs. Clarke is so obviously a con- 
scientious painstaking author that we hope she 
will attempt more ambitious work. 


Nearly Bedtime (Second Series). By H. Mary 
Wilson. (S8.P.C.K.) This continuation shows 
no falling off. The second story in particular, 
‘*The Old Sword-hilt,” is a charming little 
tale. The series contains four stories, just long 
enough, as the title indicates, to be told to a 
child at one sitting. The writer thoroughly 
understands her business, and is simple without 
being foolish, and serious without being dull. 


Cyril’s Promise. By W. J. Lacey. (Edin- 
burgh: Nelson.) ‘‘ Total abstinence from 
strong drink, and repression of the liquor traffic, 
must be the corner-stones of real social reform.” 
To enforce this moral, Cyril’s Promise is written ; 
and it will be found by some readers not quite 
successfully to avoid the snare of representing 
mavkind as divided into abstainers, drunkards, 
and worldlings: the worldlings, moreover, or 
moderate drinkers, would seem asa class almost 
more irreclaimable and certainly less interesting 
than the drunkards. Our author, however, 
strives to be temperate ; and though he implies 
that because we are virtuous there must be no 
more ale, he does not positively deny virtue to 
the imbiber of alcohol. His tale, too, is written 
with more than average ability and strength of 
style: the character of the hero is consistently 
and clearly drawn, and the reader who does 
not stop to quarrel with the politics will find 
himself keenly interested in the fortunes of the 
various characters. If we grant the moral, the 
book is a good one, and moral and all it is 
worth reading. 


The Way She Trod. By Harriet E. Colville. 
(Nisbet.) This isa mixture of sermon, novel, 
and philosophical treatise, which cannot, from 
the literary — of view, be judged a success. 
Its main object is to insist that salvation is 
“to know” with absolute conviction that our 
sins are forgiven. The philosophy and romance 
of the book are merely baits on the hook of 
this creed. The creed, we fear, is essentially 
intolerant. It limits God’s ways of coming to 
man’s heart. It tends to disparage the every- 
day ordinary help of God by which we all of 
us live and move and have our being. It lands 
us in the impossible position that for Canon 
Liddon’s Sermons God’s is the glory, for Kant’s 
Critique Kant’s is the glory. We may, how- 
ever, admit that Miss Colville enforces her 
creed with honest earnestness, and with far 
more charity and tolerance and knowledge 
than its advocates usually display. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


WHATEVER may come of the project for 
building a new chapel at Winchester, the quin- 
centenary of Wykeham’s foundation will at 
any rate be celebrated by the publication of an 
illustrated volume, containing memorial verses 
in English, Greek, and Latin (and possibly also 
in other languages), with an historical sketch 
by Mr. 8. R. Gardiner. It may be remembered 
that, on the occasion of the four-hundred-and- 
fiftieth anniversary, Lord Selborne wrote an 
English poem, which was turned into Greek by 
the late Bishop of St. Andrews. 


Mr. GEORGE ALLEN is preparing for publi- 
cation a volume which will throw new lights 
on a side of Mr. Ruskin’s character little known 
to his readers, This work, which will include 
many anecdotes, both pathetic and humorous, 
never before published, is being compiled by 
Mr. Arthur Severn, whose recollections of Mr. 
Ruskin date from his own boyhood. The illus- 
trations will comprise various characteristic 
sketches made by Mr. Severn when accompany- 
ing Mr. Ruskin on his driving tours. 


Mr. GEORGE ALLEN has also in hand a Life 
of the late Lady Waterford, by Mr. Augustus 
J. C. Hare. 


Tue Gifford Lectures, which Prof. Edward 
Caird delivered at St. Andrews during the 
years 1890-92, will be published immediately 
in two volumes, under the title of The Evolution 
of Religion. The subject is divided into three 
parts. In the first, the author gives an explan- 
ation of the principles upon which his own 
view of religion and its history is based ; in the 
second, he describes the main stages in the 
development of pre-Christian religions, dwelling 
mainly on those higher forms which still sur- 
vive as recognisable influences in modern life ; 
in the third, he confines himself to treating 
Judaism and Christianity from the point of 
view of development. The work will be issued 
by Messrs. James Maclehose & Sons, of 
Glasgow. 


BisHop BARRY’s Bampton Lectures for 1892, 
entitled Some Lights of Science on the Faith, will 
be published by Messrs. Longmans in the course 
of January. 


Messrs. Hopper & StouGHTON have ready 
for issue a volume of selections from the 
writings of John Law, mystic and nonjuror, 
entitled Characters and Characteristics. The 
selection has been made by the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Whyte, minister of Free St. George’s, 
Edinburgh, who also gives an introduction and 
a bibliography. 

AmoneG the books which Messrs. Bentley will 

ublish during January is A Visit to Java, b 
Mr. W. Basil Worsfold, illustrated wi 
numerous sketches. The author, who has made 
a special study of colonial questions, will dis- 
cuss, from the latest official reports, the peculiar 
— of administration adopted te the 

utch, 


Mr. Barry PArn is writing a new story of 
school life for Chums. The first instalment 
will appear in the number published on 
January 11. 


A SECOND edition of Mr. Zangwill’s Children 
of the Ghetto, in three volumes, will be published 
early in the new year. 


THE members of the Harleian Society have 
had issued to them this week two volumes of 
Marriage Licences, from 1660 to 1679, bein 
those which were not included in Colon 
Chester’s extracts from the Office of the Vicar- 
General of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
Society has also just issued to members of its 
Register section the Registers of Burials at St. 
James, Clerkenwell, from 1551 to 1665. 
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Mr. Leonarp A. WHEATLEY, for nearly forty 

ears connected with the firm of Messrs. 

illiams & Norgate, has acquired the business 
of Mr. Frederick Norgate, of 7, King-street. 
Mr. Wheatley will add to the publishing 
business that of importer of foreign books, in 
which his long experience should stand him in 
good stead. 


Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON will deliver the 
annual address to the London Positivist Society 
on January 1, at 7 p.m., at Newton Hall, 
Fetter-lane; and on the preceding evening, at 
the same place, at 8 p.m., Mr. Harrison will 
lecture on ‘‘ Womanhood.” 


THE programme of papers to be read before 
the Indian section of the Society of Arts during 
the ensuing session is as follows: January 12, 
at 4.30, ‘‘ Upper Burma under ‘British Rule,” 
by Mr. H. T. White; January 19, ‘‘ The Cur- 
rency Problem,” by Mr. J. Barr Robertson ; 
Feb: 16, ‘“‘Ten Years of Progress in 
India,” by Sir William W. Hunter; March 9, 
‘« Caste and Occupation at the last Census of 
India,” by Mr. J. A. Baines ; April 6, ‘‘ Austral- 
asia as a Field for Anglo-Indian Colonisation,” 
by Sir E. Braddon ; April 27, ‘“‘ Indian Manu- 
factures,” by Sir Juland Danvers; May 11, 
= —s Legislation for the Deccan, and its 
Results.” 


WE have received the Almanach de Gotha for 
1893 (Gotha: Justus Perthes), which has now 
been published continuously for 130 years. The 
principal changes are the disappearance from 
the Appendix of the notes on the precious 
metals (which used to be —- by the late 
Prof. Soetbeer), and of the chronicle of events 
of the preceding twelve months. However, by 
reason of certain additions—such as a complete 
list of all Roman Catholic bishops—the volume 
still consists of about 1300 pages. The 
changes among crowned heads are shown, as 
usual, by engraved portraits of the King and 
Queen of Wurtemberg, the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, and the Khedive of Egypt. It is with 
no desire to depreciate the value of this indis- 
pensable work that we draw attention to certain 
errors in the section relating to Great Britain. 
On p. 853, the definition given of the British 
Empire would exclude the Channel Islands and 
Man; it is not constitutionally correct to say 
that the succession to the throne is hereditary 
in the House of Guelf; the categories given of 

omit those of the United Kingdom, the 
only class of peerage now conferred ; it is very 
ancient history to say that the parliamentary 
franchise depends upon the ownership of a 
house or the payment of £10 rent. On p. 856, 
we find the a worded statement that 
the Judges of the Court of Appeal of England 
and Wales, who are not peers, are entitled to a 
seat without a vote in the House of Lords. On 
_— the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
uncil is wrongly described as the appeal 
court for testamen and matrimonial causes 
in England and I d. On the following 
page e Geological Survey is oddly mistrans- 
ted ‘ Trian tion”’; while the Ordnance 
Survey seems to be omitted altogether. On 
p- 867, Dean Vaughan is described as the 
“treasurer” of the Temple. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Lorp Ketyry has promised to deliver the 

Boyle Lecture at Oxford next summer, in con- 

nexion with the University Junior Scientific 

— and has chosen for his subject ‘‘ Magnetic 
aves,” 


WuEN the Cambridge University Musical 
Society celebrates its jubilee next June, it will 
be proposed to confer the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Music upon the five following 





composers: Max Bruch, Saint-Saéns, Tschai- 





kowsky, Boito, and Grieg, who have promised 
to attend and each conduct one of his works. 


THE following memorial, signed by the 

presidents of many learned societies and other 
representatives of science, has been presented 
to the Royal Commission on the Gresham 
University :— 
“*The undersigned desire hereby respectfully to 
record their strong opinion that the foundation of 
a teaching university for London, without due 
provision being made for higher education and 
original research, would be unworthy of the 
metropolis, and would entail the neglect of an 
admirable opportunity for promoting the advance- 
ment of science and learning.”’ 


On the occasion of the Galileo tercentenary 
at Padua, honorary degrees were conferred upon 
many of the delegates present from other 
universities, and also upon the following seven 
representatives of different nations, each distin- 
guished in the studies to which Galileo devoted 
himself: Lord Kelvin, Newcomb, Helmholtz, 
Tisserand, Schiaparelli, Bredichir, and Gylden. 


TuHE University of the City of New York has 
conferred the degree of D.D. upon the Rev. 
Dr. Philip Schaff, on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the delivery of his first 
lecture at Berlin. Dr. Schaff was born at 
Coire, in Switzerland in 1819, and went to 
America in 1843. 

Mrs. HuMPHRY WARD has published, in 
pamphlet form (Smith, Elder & Co.), an 
address on ‘‘ The Future of University Hall,” 
which she delivered to meetings held last month 
at Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds. It gives 
a detailed account of the work done during the 
past three years at University Hall, Gordon- 
square, and also at the subsidiary hall, or annex 
for social purposes, in Marchmont-street ; and 
appeals for further funds to support and 
develop the undertaking. Annual subscriptions 
are needed to the amount of £1000, besides a 
fund for building extension in Marchmont- 
street, where it is hoped that all the ‘* residents ”’ 
may ultimately be housed. 











ORIGINAL VERSE, 
OUTSIDE THE GATE. 
To England. H. 


I preamt last night that I was dead, 
And passed beyond the bounds of sight, 
Into that glorious land of light. 

But still my heart remained with you, 
And it was false that you had said, 
And all that I had told you true. 

My love was stronger far than death, 
Though you had deemed it little worth, 
It had outlasted time and earth. 

You cast it carelessly aside, 

It was not worth a moment’s breath, 
And I that would have gladly died 


To know that you had trusted me, 
Had done with earthly care and strife, 
Had passed away from out your life, 
And now upon the heavenly shore, 

I watched until the time should be 
When I might clasp your hand once more. 
I stood without the golden gate, 

And one came forth and bade me in, 

‘* From thee hath pass’d away all sin.’’ 

I answered, ‘‘ Nay, let me remain 
Without the door ; I fain would wait 

For one I loved on earth in vain, 

To join me here, I would not be 

In heaven, while he is yet below.”’ 

The angel answered, ‘‘ Be it so. 

Thou hast thy choice, thy love is great. 

I will pray God to turn to thee 

That soul for which thou here dost wait.’’ 
His voice then ceased ; and others came 
And passed within those portals wide. 

I patient waited there outside, 

Waited to enter heaven with you ; 

For love must always be the same, 

How could you doubt such love was true ? 











At length you came unto the gate ; 

I spoke your name ; you turned aside. 
Why should I think because I died, 
That you would deem my love was true ? 
I had my choice, I chose to wait, 

I longed to enter heaven with you. 

Then spake the angel, ‘‘ Never pain 

May enter in this golden door, 

May ever cross this threshold o’er ; 

Thou lovest this soul, and thou wouldst wait, 
And thy long waiting is in vain, 

And now, alas! it is too late. 


I may not let thee enter in. 

If he had taken thee by the hand, 

And smiled on thee, thou now wouldst stand 
Beside him here for ever more ; 

But since his trust thou couldst not win, 
Thou must remain outside the door.”’ 


FLORENCE PEACOCK. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE December number of the Hconomic 
Journal (Macmillans)—which, by the way, con- 
cludes the second volume of this periodical— 
contains an article upon ‘‘ Silver in India,” by 
Mr. F. C. Harrison, of Calcutta, who has 
previously contributed two most ingenious 
papers, entitled, ‘‘An Attempt to estimate the 
Circulation of the Rupee.” On the present 
occasion he discusses the situation from several 
points of view. With regard to the effect upon 
the government and the official classes, we 
suppose that there will be no differences of 
opinion. As to external commerce, it seems 
possible that he may have exaggerated the con- 
sequences of the drop in silver upon the present 
depression in trade. The failure of mercantile 
firms, and the closing of exchange banks, are by 
no means unprecedented phenomenon. But to 
us, his examination of the results upon the 
peasant is by far the most instructive part of his 
article. Mr. Harrison sums up thus: 


“The cultivator gets a better return for the part 
of his produce that he does not consume, and buys 
in a cheaper market articles he does not produce. 
Skilled labour is similarly better off. Unskilled 
labour is too poor to derive much benefit from the 
fall in articles of foreign manufacture, and has to 
pay more dearly for food. The classes of skilled 
artisans and common labourers (without land) may, 
roughly speaking, be set against one another; and 
the broad result is that the. native population is 
better off than in 1873.”’ 


Turning to future policy, Mr. Harrison inclines 
in favour of closing the mints to the free 
coinage of silver, partly as a mode of unobtru- 
sively increasing taxation. But he evidently 
regards this measure as a mere temporary 
palliative, which would enforce the serious con- 
sideration of the whole question by England 
and the Continent generally. 








ART AND BOOK SALES. 


How completely and absolutely the attempt to 
decry French eighteenth century furniture in 
favour of old English or older Italian has 
failed! There were sold last week certain 
pieces of the best French sort, in the rooms of 
a house in Hyde Park-gardens, with the results 
which we proceed to chronicle :—A Louis XV. 
parqueterie commode, £215; a Louis Quatorze 
marqueterie writing-table, £100 ; a large Louis 
Quinze marqueterie writing table, £810 (Wer- 
theimer) —a price, we note, not so v 

substantially below that paid for a little thing 
of Marie Antoinette’s in the Hamilton Sale; a 
Louis XV. escritoire in marqueterie, with 
falling front and the mounts of the kind absurdly 
but popularly styled ‘‘or moulu,” but really 
“or ciselé,” £1010 (Wertheimer); a pair of 
angular Louis Quinze encoignures, 190 guineas ; 
a pair of fine Louis XVI. Sevres vases (blew du 
rot), 150 guineas. 
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At Sotheby’s last week there was a remark- 
able book sale. Bewick’s Land Birds and 
Water Birds—a good thing, of course, but one 
that has been of late absurdly overrated— 
fetched £17, the very copy, let it be observed, 
which so lately as in 1888 sold for exactly 
double the money. The first edition of 
Cowper’s Poems fetched £10 5s. ; Tom Hood’s 
copy of The Christmas Carol, with an auto- 
graph letter from Dickens, £10 10s.; the first 
edition of Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, £10; 
and a fine and large copy of the first edition 
of Gray’s Elegy written in a Country Church- 
yard, £48. The chief excitement, however, of 
the sale was reserved for the day before 
Christmas Eve, when the original MS. of 
Poems by Two Brothers was knocked down, 
after a spirited competition, to Messrs. Mac~ 
millan & Bowes, of Cambridge, for the sum of 
£480. It was announced by the auctioneer 
that the legal representative of Lord Tennyson 
claimed copyright in three of the poems in the 
MS. which had never been published. 
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Rasmousenm, O. Geschichte d. Krieges von 1866. 2. Bd. 
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Leoneiie, 4. La Diplomatie francaise et la Succession 
d ie. T. IV. et dernier. La Solution (1700—1725). 
Paris: Pichon. 10 fr. 

Movanpon, Boucher de, et le Baron A. de Bravconrrs. 
L’armée anglaise vaincue par Jeanne d’Arc sous les 
Ty d’Orléans. Documents intdits. Paris: Baudoin. 

Perreau, Joseph. Catinat et I’"Invasion du Dauphiné 1692. 
Paris: Baudoin. 2 fr. 6 

Reersten zur Geschichte der Juden im friinkischen u. 
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Fischer. 7 M. 


PHILOLOGY. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE DATE OF CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. 
Cambridge: Dec. 19, 1892. 

The date 1393, suggested in Chaucer Essays 
(p. 415), was shown by me to be wrong, because 
it rested on the assumption that the day men- 
tioned in the Man of Lawes Prologue was April 
28, whereas it was April 18. But this was not 
the only mistake. It was assumed that 
Chaucer ke of the moon being situated in 
Libra in the Persones Prologue; whereas he 
merely means that Libra was ascending, which 
(at 4 p.m. on April 18) was the fact. There is 
nothing here to help us to the dates. 

But if we look at the matter from a common- 
sense point of view, we must see that, as 
Chaucer did not begin his Legend till 1385, 
and must have taken some time over it, he 
could hardly have been writing the ‘‘Man of 
Lawes Prologue ”’ till 1386, which is, I take it, 
the earliest year possible. But in 1386 (as no 
one, I believe, has observed) Easter Day fell on 
April 22, some three days or so after the pil- 
grims arrived at Canterbury. If Chaucer had 
meant to make them do this, we should have 
found, somewhere, some allusion to the near 
approach of this great Christian festival. Such 
a pilgrimage in Passion-week is impracticable. 
Hence, 1386 will not do; it is more likely that 
Easter was over, and that all the pilgrims were 
thus set free from their duties on that day. 

Again, 1389 will not do, because April 18 was 
Easter Sunday (!), a day unsuited for travel and 
tales. In 1390, April 17 was Sunday, unsuited 


*- | for arrival at the Tabard or for travel, which- 


ever it was. In 1391, April 16 was Sunday; 
and if (as seems likely), April 16 was the day 
of arrival at the Tabard, it was not a fit day for 
it. Lastly, 1392 is surely too late. 

In this way, the two remaining years are 1387 
and 1388. both years Easter was well over. 
But in 1388, April 18 was Saturday; only in 
1387 does everything come right. In that 
year, April 16 was Tuesday, a good day for 
meeting ; with four clear days ahead of them. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








“‘ w, B. SCOTT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES.” 
Aberdeen: Dec. 25, 1892. 


“Tu Vas voulu, George Dandin. Et tu 
Yauras,” says Mr. Swinburne, with a proud 
consciousness of his fine talent for invective. 
But I must disclaim the ee that he 
thrusts upon me. I would rather not be 
responsible for Mr. Swinburne’s relaxations 
from the graver cares of adding to the 
imperishable wealth of English poetry. If he 
chooses at this festive season to play pantaloon, 
whacking promiscuously with a bladder, or to 
amuse himself and the public by ‘“stock- 
dollaging” (in his own facetious phrase) the 
memory of an old friend whom he had more 
than once honoured with the most enthusiastic 
expressions of respect and affection, that is his 
own affair. He must not say that I ‘insisted 
on it.” I neither wished it nor deprecated it. 
It is his own gracious humour entirely, his own 
singular goodwill and pleasure. 

If I can properly be said to have ‘‘ insisted ” 
on anything in my previous letter, it was that 
Mr. Swinburne should specify the particulars 








of the ‘“mendacity” with which he was 
leased to charge Mr. Scott’s reminiscences of 
imself. Idid so because Mr. , perhaps 
not understanding Mr. Swinburne’s playful 
humour, seemed disposed to take his reclama- 
tion in serious detail. Mr. Swinburne’s first 
‘little hymn ”—if it is “‘ impertinent” on m 
to ascribe to it ‘‘ the quality of fury,” I 
ope I may without offence quote his own 
— description of it—surprised me not a 
ittle, because it was at Mr. Swinburne’s own 
suggestion that I published with Mr. Scott’s 
Autobiographical Notes certain ‘Memorial 
Verses” in a very different strain. I found 
among Mr. Scott’s MSS. some letters from Mr. 
Swinburne which the autobiographer had con- 
sidered worth preserving. I submitted them, 
as in duty bound, to Mr. Swinburne, who 
wrote to say that he saw nothing in the 
letters worthy of preservation. this 
opinion I concurred; but he added, much to 
my satisfaction, that his Memorial Verses were 
wholly at my disposal, as ‘‘ public evidence ” of 
‘*his deep and cordial re; for his dear old 
friend”—the dear old friend whom he new 
belabovrs with such outrageously absurd epithets 
as “parasite” and ‘sinister old satellite.” 
When ‘‘Stockdollager” wit sinks or soars to 
such a pitch of intemperate insolence, it can be 
answered only with silent disgust. But those 
who know the real relations between thetwo men 
must be more than astonished at Mr. Swin- 
burne’s audacity, and—must I say it?— 
ingratitude. 

Mr. Swinburne seems to think that I am 
feigning stupidity in professing myself unable 
to comprehend what he complains of. In his 
precious ‘‘ Stockdollager”’ phrase, I cannot be 
such a born fool as not to see it. We are all 
such as God has made us, but I can assure 
him that I pretend to no greater stupidity than 
is my natural rtion. And Mr. Scott’s 
reminiscences of him still seem to me, as they 
did at first, to be conceived in an affectionate 
and admiring spirit, and to have nothing 
‘insolent, impertinent, presumptuous, or 
malicious” about them. Every one of thei is 
made the occasion of a compliment. The 
boyish manners which impressed the grave 
middle-aged Scotchman unpleasantly at first 
are contrasted with the genius a 
amply recognised. The statement, which is 
given doubtfully as hearsay, that he got no 
prizes at school except in French, is set down 
as a surprising thing in view of his marvellous 
powers of memory. Even the whimsical 
suggestion as to the way in which this prize- 
book may have affected English literature is a 
tribute to Mr. Swinburne’s influence. I 
altogether fail to see how anybody but the 
most abject satellite, or perhaps a hasty reader 
misled = Mr. Swinburne’s invective, can find 
in these trivial records any trace of an unfriendly 
or malignant spirit. As regards the “‘ jokelet ” 
which Mr. Swinburne accused his old friend 
of misunderstanding, I confess I could see 
only humorous magnanimity in the poet’s 
affecting to take what was meant for the 
splendour of his verse as a tribute to the 
vanished Jwmen et decus of his hair. If there is 
any deeper quality in the jokelet, I must plead 
my Scotch origin as an excuse for not being 
able to see it. So kindly, indeed, when fairly 
interpreted, are Mr. Scott’s reminiscences of 
the young poet who sought his friendship, and 
for whom as I can testify, he retained to the 
last an affectionate admiration, that I still 
cannot believe that the secret of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s extravagant outburst of bitter—or is it 
only jubilant ?—recrimination is to be found in 
them. 

But Mr. Swinburne protests against having 
anything said about him at all, true or untrue, 
complimentary or uncomplimentary, in a kindly 
vein of reminiscence or a malignant. All is 
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THE ACADEMY. 








alike impertinent. Thatis quite an intelligible 
feat ond if Mr. Suttons Re ccacen 
imself to it, I should have been bound to 
accept my share of his rebuke with becoming 
respect, only claiming to be judged, in my 
discharge of a difficult and delicate editorial 
trust, by literary customand precedent. But Mr. 
Swinburne has not confined himself to this 
mee He has chosen instead to revenge 
imself by a gleeful exhibition of his powers 
as a literary slogger. peony he thinks 
my apology ‘“‘ half-he »’ and my defiance 
‘“‘tremulous,” because I do not slog him in 
return. I am sorry that I cannot oblige him. 
I shail always continue to admire Algernon 
Charles Swinburne the poet; but I must 
sorrowfully admit that the comic freaks of 
Algernon Charles Stockdollager do not provoke 
me either to admiration or to imitation. 

Side by side with Mr. Swinburne’s letter in 
the ACADEMY is another in a very different 
tone from Mr. W. M. Rossetti. Iam sorry 
that Mr. Rossetti should have been induced, 
contrary to what seems to have been his 
original intention, to join in the concerted 
attack on Mr. Scott’s Autobiographical Notes. 
The inaccuracies that he points out shall 
certainly be corrected if I have an opportunity 
as editor. But he compels me to point out 
in reply that it is not by such inaccuracies that 
the fidelity of Mr. Scott’s picture of one of the 
most fascinating and complex malities in 
literature can possibly be judged. Of Gabriel 
Rossetti’s fascination there is ample evidence 
in the record, in the bright charm of his 
familiar letters as well as in the wistful regret 
with which in later and darker days his old 
friend looks back to happier times. To find 
in Mr. Scott’s protestations of friendship only 
“hypocrisy,” and in his record of the weak- 
nesses so strangely mixed with great and 
lovable qualities, only the voice of envy and 
jealousy, seems to me the very extreme of 
petty and small-minded perversity. Has it 
come to this, that we cannot, on pain of being 
accused of envious spite, admire a man’s genius 
in art or letters without ascribing to him every 
virtue and physical perfection under heaven ? 
To some of Mr. Scott’s critics it seems to be 
proof positive of insufferable conceit that he 
dared to maintain an opinion of his own on the 
teaching of drawing in the presence of Mr. 
Ruskin. Such puerile hero-worship would 
banish all manliness from among us. 2 
Scott, whatever the worth of his achievement 
in art and letters, was at least self-centred and 
individual, and had the co to be himself. 
There was no hypocrisy in his admiration of 
genius in others, as is abundantly shown by his 
remarks on the men of genius with whom his 
life brought him in contact; and his interest 
in the complexities of human character was 
not rooted in any jealous measuring of himself 
against others. In Gabriel Rossetti the same 
force of character that inspired his genius gave 
an emphasis to his faults. And in Mr. Scott’s 
records of their friendship, taken as a whole, 
those faults are not unduly prominent. Such, 
at least, is the impression left on my mind after 
the close and repeated study of the records 
that has fallen to me as their editor. The 
faults have been forced into prominence, not by 
the autobiographer himself, but by the outcry 
of injudicious friends. I am sorry that any 
remarks in the Autobiography should appear to 
Mr. Ww. M. Rossetti unkind, unhandsome, or 
practically misleading. But I think I can 
appeal to him whether it is not the case that, 
throughout the sad change which came over 
his brother during the last few years of his life, 
Mr. Scott showed no lack of helpful friendship. 
And if Mr. Scott overstates the extent to which 
Mr. W. Rossetti’s own health was affected by 
anxiety during his brother’s dreadful illness, 
surely this is no evidence of ill-feeling. 





But I must leave the construction of motives 
to readers of the Notes. My business as their 
editor is with the accuracy of their statements. 
I felt bound to protest when Mr. Sharp read 
into the Notes allegations and inuendoes which 
are not there. But I repeat that I am not only 
willing but anxious to correct any actual mis- 
statements. Inaccuracies there must be in all 
human reminiscences. W. MInTOo. 





London: Dec. 28, 1892. 


A misprint in my letter of December 17 to 
the ACADEMY makes worse than pointless non- 
sense of an entire sentence. What I wrote was 
this :— 

** For one thing she did they would not take the 
life of Sycorax: for one thing apiece they have 
written I will not bear more heavily than I can 
help on the writer and the editor of William Bell 
Scott's.” 

For this last word the printer has substituted 
the word ‘‘Scott”; thereby reducing that 
worthy man to the level of a fictitious char- 
acter of a mere ‘‘ Waverley,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” or 
** Robert Elsmere.” 

A. C. SWINBURNE. 








HAKLUYT EDITING.—A CORRECTION. 
12, Rowland-gardens, 8.W.: Dec. 17, 1892. 

In 1882 the late Gen. Sir John Henry Lefroy 
edited for the Hakluyt Society a volume 
entitled The Historye of the Bermudas or 
Summer Islands, from MS, 750 of the Sloane 
collection at the British Museum. In his 
introductory remarks, our lamented colleague 
discussed the authorship of this MS., and from 
internal evidence attributed it to Capt. John 
Smith, the historian of Virginia. 

Ten years have elapsed since the publication 
of Lefroy’s work, and his conclusions have 
not, as far as I am aware, been questioned. 
It was only quite recently that Mr. Edward 
Scott, Keeper of MSS. in the Museum, while 
cataloguing the Sloane collection, came upon a 
MS. in the same handwriting as 750, signed by 
Nathaniel Butler. This MS., numbered 
758, is described by Sir F. Madden in his 
catalogue as follows : 

‘*1. Memoranda for 12 heads of Letters written 
by Capt. Nath. Butler while Governor of the 
Bermudas [autogr.] 2. A dialogicall discourse of 
Marine affairs between the High Admirall and a 
Captaine att sea, written in six dialogues by Capt. 
N. Butler in 1634, with ‘a table of contents pre- 
fixed. 3. A diary of my personall employments 
from 10 Feb. 1639 to 2 May 1640, by the same 
Capt. N. Butler [autogr. |.” 

A comparison of the two MSS. establishes the 
fact of the identity of the handwriting. The 
one is a fair copy; the other a rough draft. 
Both, however, are written by the same edu- 
cated hand, and the signature at the end of 
758, ‘‘ Nath. Butler,” is genuine. 

Had Gen. Lefroy seen the Madden 
Catalogue, he could not have fallen into the 
error of attributing the History of the Bermudas 
to Capt. John Smith, for Madden expressly 
states that its author was Butler. But at the 
time Gen. Lefroy edited his book, the Madden 
Catalogue, which only went as far as 1100 of 
the Sloane MSS., had been suppressed. The 
Ayscough Catalogue, then and still in use, is 
arranged according to subjects, and our two 
MSS. fall under separate headings—‘ Ber- 
muda” and ‘“ Butler” occurring in different 
volumes. 

Gen. Lefroy, basing his argument on 750, 
the only MS. known to him, found several 
passages in his History of the Bermudas identical 
with Smith’s History of Virginia, Book 5, and 
came to the conclusion that Smith was the 
author of both works. But Capt. Smith was 
never at Bermuda, and there is reasonable 





ground for believing that many of the materials 
for the Bermuda portion of his work were sup- 
plied by Butler. At all events, Butler is men- 
tioned in the list of authorities quoted by that 
author under his initials ‘“‘ N. B.” ; and as Butler 
is known to have visited Virginia in 1623, soon 
after his governorship of the Bermudas was at 
an end, he would most probably have met with 
Smith, who had returned to New England the 
previous year to lend his assistance in restoring 
the fortunes of that young colony, then at a 
low ebb. But even more conclusive proof is 
afforded by the date, for, according to Gen. 
Lefroy, Capt. John Smith died in 1631, while 
the writer of MS. 758 and, consequently, of 
750, was living in 1640. 

It may be worth mentioning that this Capt. 
Nathaniel Butler, who did good service as 
Governor of Bermuda from 1619 to 1622, and 
was afterwards (1638-41) Governor of (Old) 
Providence Island, is one of England’s for- 
gotten worthies, being passed over even by the 
Dictionary of National Biography. He appears 
to be the individual committed to Newgate in 
June, 1649, by the Council of State, for dis- 
persing treasonable and scandalous books 
(Calendar of State Papers, Domestic)—by no 
means a singular instance of the way justice 
was administered in those days. 

E. DELMAR MorGAN, 
Hon. Sec., Hakluyt Society. 








THE LONDON UNIVERSITY PROBLEM. 
London : Dec. 28, 1892. 


There is much to be said in favour of Prof. 
Karl Pearson’s contention that ‘‘ the incapacity 
of the University Senate has led to the present 
movement ’’—I should prefer to say, ‘‘has 
suffered the University to drift into the com- 
plications by which it is at present surrounded.” 
Undoubtedly, the constitution of the Senate 
is the most vulnerable point in the university 
system. It is the Senate, or an influential 
section of that body, which for many years 
met all attempts at constitutional reform with 
unyielding resistance. From the same body 
has lately emanated a succession of ‘‘ schemes 
of reconstitution” as unwise as they were 
impracticable. On the question relating to the 
Senate, Mr. Thiselton Dyer, Keeper of the 
Botanical Gardens at Kew, gave expression 
recently to sentiments with which I should, at 
least in the main, agree. Mr. Dyer, it may be 
observed, is a graduate of both London and 
Oxford, and not very long ago he was a 
member of the London Senate. That he 
resigned his seat in that body is not altogether 
surprising. He observes: 

‘*T think it is generally admitted that the time 
has come when some change in the constitution of 
the Senate is advisable. At present it is an 
assembly of notables appointed for life. Many of 
them never attend, and some, appointed, 
apparently, on purely political grounds—and these 
are not always the least competent—never perhaps 
have attended. On the whole, the Senate, though 
individually eminent, is, it must be confessed, ill- 
informed on educational matters. As I have 
already hinted, it is apt, in consequence, to be 
somewhat timid and irresolute when it ought to 
act with decision ; it is equally apt, I am afraid, 
to act with precipitancy when it ultimately 
realises the necessity of moving at all. ‘ 
Un the whole, it might be convenient to constitute 
the Senate something on the lines of the Heb- 
domadal Council at Oxford—a third to be 
appointed by the Crown, a third to be appointed 
by the Faculties, and a third by Convocation.’’* 

Though the causes are tolerably evident, it 
would, I am afraid, take too much space to set 
forth in detail how the internal condition of 
the University has become what it is. Certainly 
the University is far from being conformed to 


* Nature, May 21, 1891. 
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the ideal of its founders. It is unquestionable 
that they intended its situation to be eventually 
like those of the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. But there was to be one important 
difference. Its colleges were not to be grouped 
together, even in the metropolis, but were to be 
scattered throughout the United Kingdom. 
The creation of an ‘Imperial Examining 
Board” was not contemplated. For a good 
many years, however, examinations have been 
held in the colonies; but it is very doubtful 
whether it would be worth while to continue 
them in future. The results are miserably 
insignificant ; and, what is still more important, 
the examinations are not conducted under the 
practical control of the university officers. This 
may be seen from the evidence given by the 
Registrar before the so-called ‘‘ University for 
London Commission.” It is, however, the 
intention of the founders which places an 
almost insuperable difficulty in the way of 
transforming the University into a strictly 
metropolitan institution. The attempt to place 
colleges in London on a different footing from 
those in the provinces is at once resisted , Be the 
latter as a breach of their chartered privileges. 
It is of little use to suggest that there is a 
university at Manchester, and to mention 
ossible or probable universities elsewhere. 
hey know very well that, for a long time to 
come, the degrees of such universities are not 
likely to have the value and repute which 
London degrees have already attained, and 
which Convocation, at least, seems determined 
that they shall still possess in the future. The 
— of the provincial colleges is legitimate, 
ut to comply with it the London University 
of the future must be, in some sort, a federal 
university. Such a university is, however, an 
abomination to Prof. Pearson and his friends. 
One of them, with admirable alliteration, has 
called such universities ‘federal futilities.”’ 
They want a university ‘‘on the broad lines of 
a Scottish university.”’ If it is replied that the 
results attained by the Scotch universities are 
searcely superior in quality to those exhibited 
by ‘‘ Burlington-gardens” (their favourite 
designation of the London University), they then 

int to the German universities, whose success is 
‘ound—to quote Prof. Ray Lankester—“ in the 
contributions to science, the new knowledge 
created by the professor and his students, and 
in the spread of a love for producing such 
knowledge.”* The chosen model is the 
University of Berlin. At the risk of being 
called by Prof. Pearson a “ polysynthetic 
opportunist,” or something equally dreadful, 
I express the opinion that the ideal is impractic- 
able. But, if this were otherwise, it must be 
recollected that a single quasi-German univer- 
sity would, in its results, differ very greatly 
from what is effected by the German university 
system. A German student here and there 
may pursue research mainly for the love of 
producing new knowledge; and no doubt 
similarly disinterested research is being prose- 
cuted even in the London University, not- 
withstanding its unfavourable conditions, the 
Senate never having troubled themselves much 
about its internal development. It appears 
that two scientific prizes, open to all London 
graduates, are about to be established on the 
basis of funds supplied by Lord Derby and the 
late Lord Sherbrooke. But competitive prizes 
can scarcely supply what is needed. In 
Germany the great stimulus is supplied by the 
university system. The student looks forward 
to a “career.” He hopes, by the publication 
of original work, to gain a footing in one or 
other of the universities, and eventually to 
secure an ordinary professorship. Conversing 
recently with a scholar, whose name is well 
known to the readers of the ACADEMY, on the 
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vigour with which English studies are pursued 


in Germany, he said that this activity 
showed signs of decline, because posts in the 
universities which had been accessible were 
now supplied. The expectation of magnificent 
results from the establishment, if it were 

ssible, of a single quasi-German university 
in London on a grand scale is, in my judgment, 
altogether chimerical. 

I must close this letter without discussing 
the causes of the determined hostility to Con- 
vocation displayed by the “‘ professorial” party, 
or sbowing how, in accordance with the inten- 
tions of the founders, and without turning all 
existing arrangements topsy-turvy, the Univer- 
sity may give encouragement to higher in- 
struction and research ; a matter concerning 
which there are members of Convocation 
quite as solicitous as is Prof. Pearson or Prof. 
Lankester. THOMAS TYLER. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mownpay, Jan. 2,4 p.m. London Institution: ‘‘ Combustion : 
Slow, Rapid, and Explosive,” ILI., by Prof. Vivian 
wes, 
8 pm. Royal Academy: “ Painting, Ancient and 
Modern,” by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 
8pm. Victoria Institute: 


P | 
Tugspay, Jan. 3, 3 p.m. te Institution: ‘* Astrononty,” 
IV., by Sir Robert 8. b 


” 

Wansumnse, Jan. 4, 8 p.m. Elizabethan: “Troilus and 
Cressida, chiefly from a Dramatic Point of View,” by 
Miss Grace Latham. 

Tavrspay, Jan. 5,8p.m. Royal Institution: “‘ Astronomy,” 

.» by Sir Robert 8. Ball. 
4.30p.m. Geographical: “ All the World Over,” II., 
by Mr. John Coles. 
6 p.m. Lendon Institution: ‘‘Jewish Wit and 
Humour,” by the Chief Rabbi. ‘ 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Painting, Ancient and 

Modern,” by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 
8p.m. Viking Club: * Udal and Feudal,” by Mr. 

C. H. E. Carmichael. 

Sarurpay, Jan.7,8p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Astronomy,” 

VL, by Sir R. 8. Ball. 








SCIENCE. 
PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
A Comparative Grammar of the South-African 
Bantu Languages. By J. Torrend,8 J. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) Mr. Torrend must be con- 
gratulated on having finished the task which 
Bleek began. His Comparative Grammar of 
the Bantu or Kafir languages is complete in 
every respect, and philologists as well as 
practical students will be very grateful to him 
for it. The Bantu family of speech, which 
covers the whole of Central Africa, is one of 
the most remarkable linguistic groups that 
exist, and from some points of view is com- 
parable only with the Indo-European family. 
Bleek’s analysis of the Bantu noun was a new 
revelation in the science of language, and it has 
been a matter of constant regret that his death 
prevented him from applying the same analysis 
to the verb. That regret need be felt no 
longer; in Mr. Torrend the founder of South 
African philology has found a worthy suc- 
cessor. In the classification of the Bantu 
languages, which are arranged geographically, 
Mr. Torrend follows Dr. Cust, as well as in the 
bibliography of his subject. He has taken the 
Tonga dialect as the standard by which the 
general grammatical laws he has formulated 
may be judged. The Tonga, it may be 
observed, is spoken in the neighbourhood of the 
Victoria Falls. The book contains a useful 
index and two a. one consisting of 
‘‘Ethnographical Notes in Tonga dictated 
by natives,” and the other of specimens of 
Kafir Folklore. There is, besides, a long and 
interesting Introduction, in which the author 
discusses such questions as the origin and 
spread of the Bantu tribes, and the influence 
of other races upon them. The recent dis- 
coveries of Mr. Bent in Mashonaland will 
doubtless cause what Mr. Torrend has to say 
on these points to receive special attention. It 








is difficult, however, to follow him in; his 
' suggestion that the Ophir of the Old Testament 
‘was in Africa. The references to it in the 
Bible indicate that it was in Southern Arabia, 
but they further indicate that it was an 
emporium only to which goods were brought 
for exportation abroad, not that it was itself the 
locality in which gold and the other objects of 
trade were found. Mr. Torrend is no doubt 
right in seeking the original home of these in 
Africa. As he points out, the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea shows that commercial relations 
existed “‘from ancient times” between the 
Sabaeans of Southern Arabia and the natives of 
South-eastern Africa, and the curious relics 
discovered by Mr. Bent at Zimbabye have 
marked analogies with South Arabian art. 
Mr. Torrend notes that sandal-wood is called 
li-gumi in the Bantu dialects of Senna and 
Lake Nyassa, so that if this wood is meant by 
the algum of Scripture (2 Chron. ii. 7) it is 
ossible that the two words may be connected. 
Two other products of the East, kophim, 
‘“‘apes,” and habbim, ‘‘ elephants,” which were 
brought to Solomon, bear names already met 
with on Egyptian monuments of the Old 
, Empire. 
A Grammar of the Khassi Language. By H. 
‘Roberts. (Kegan Paul & Co.) Philologically 
one of the most interesting of the Sub- 
Himalayan languages is the Khassi, and a 
Grammar of it from the competent hands of 
Mr. Roberts is very welcome. His work forms 
part of the Triibner collection of ‘‘ Simplified 
Grammars,” and the character of the Khassi 
language renders it particularly adapted to 
this method of treatment. As the language is 
spoken in the very centre of Assam, it has 
become of considerable practical importance ; 
and a compact and clearly arranged Grammar 
of the kind, in which the reader is not troubled 
by superfluous information, ought to be accept- 
able to a numerous class of students. The 
Khussis are Mongoloid and on the racial side 
allied to the surrounding hill tribes. Mr. 
Roberts, however, assures us that ‘‘ the per- 
centage of words common to the Khassi and 
the rest of these mountain dialects is extremely 
small,” and that ‘equally great also is the 
dissimilarity in many other points of - 
matical detail.” The language is isolating 
and prepositive, with aspirated sounds but no 
tones; the emphasis is on the penult in words 
of more than one syllable. 

The Maori-Polynesian Comparative Diction- 
ary. By Edward Tregear. (Wellington, 
New Zealand : Lyon & Blair.) This is a monu- 
mental work of which New Zealand may be 

roud. The amount of hard and conscientious 
abour involved in its compilation cannot easily 
be exaggerated. Mr. Tregear may claim to be 
at once the Johnson and the Skeat of the 
Maori language. The Maori words are 
exhaustively treated, examples of their use 
being = from time to time. Comparisons 
are added in each case with the other closely- 
allied languages of Polynesia, as well as with 
Malagasy, Malayan, Fijian and other Melanesian 
dialects. Words of European origin adopted 
into Maori have been wisely excluded from the 
work. The mythologist as well as the philo- 
logist will find much to instruct him in it, an 
immense amount of curious information being 
given under the names of the gods. A key to 
the Maori words is printed at the end of the 
volume, and is followed by an interesting appen- 
dix containing the genealogies of various 
Polynesian kings and chiefs. They bear out 
Dr. Bastian’s belief in the accuracy with which 
the genealogies of the principal Polynesian 
families have been handed down by tradition 
through a long series of generations. We must 
not forget to say that the references are com- 
plete and exact; the volume is handy and the 


type good. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTE ON SOME OF JAIMINI’S SUTRAS, 
London: Dec. 13, 1892. 

The editor of the Pi#irva-Mimaémsé-Siitras with 
S‘abara’s bhdshya, in the ‘“ Bibliotheca Indica” 
series, has appended to the commentary on 
3. 4. 9 a long note oe py the omission of 
six aphorisms, supposed to follow the ninth, on 
the ground that S’abara did not explain them. 
Their omission from the bhdshya is confirmed 
by Kumiarila, who, in his Tantravértika (p. 915 
of Benares edition), propounds the views of 
the learned of his day as to the cause of their 
absence. Some say that the Svimi forgot 
them (!); others, that his comment on them has 
been lost ; while others allege that they were 
passed over as worthless, as later additions, or 
as superfluous. Kumairila, however, annotates 
the six in his vértika, and on that ground alone 
we might reasonably maintain that they form 
a part of Jaimini’s work. Siyana, too, in his 
more recent Jaiminiya-nydya-méald-vistara, ex- 
plains the missing sétras, and allots to them 
four adhikaranas. 

But the argument in favour of their genuine- 
ness is materially strengthened by the fact that 
one of them, namely ‘‘ vidhis tu dhdérane ’piir- 
vatvat,” is quoted by S’ankara in his Brahma- 
siitrabhashya 3. 4. 20, and expressly ascribed to 
** Seshalakshana,” which is the name given to 
the third chapter of Jaimini’s Aphorisms. In 
the immediately preceding context, too, he 
quotes the Vedic passage ‘‘ adhastdt samidham 
dhérayan, &c.,” which this particular sitra of 
Jaimini’s is intended to elucidate, and which 
Siiyana also quotes under the same aphorism in 
his Nydyamdéldvistara 3, 4. 15. Moreover, in 
Brahmasitrabhdshya 3.4.19, which forms part 
of the same adhikarana as 3. 4. 20, S’ankara 
refers to the subject discussed by Jaimini in 
his 3. 4. 1-9, and so most naturally continues 
his argument by quoting one of the imme- 
diately succeeding aphorisms of Jaimini, bear- 
ing upon the question in hand. 

To recapitulate, then, the case for the 
genuineness of the six sétras stands thus: 
S‘abara’s work, as we now have it, ignores 
them altogether; while such respectable authori- 
ties as Kumirila and Siyana explain all six, 
and S‘ankara quotes one, and directly ascribes 
it to Jaimini. It may be added that Kumirila 
states that the six aphorisms are explained by 
all commentators of his time excepting S’abara. 
The question of their genuineness should there- 
fore be considered as unmistakably decided in 
their favour. 

As Prof. Deussen—who, in his German 
translation of the bhdshya of S’ankara has so 
successfully traced most of the numerous quota- 
tions found there—failed to discover the source 
of this sitra as quoted there, but referred to 
Jaimini 3. 4. 3 as the nearest approach to it, it 
is possible that other scholars also may be 
unaware of its existence as part of Jaimini’s 
work. That I was able to trace it myself is 
owing entirely to the excellent edition of the 
Jaiminiya-nydya-mild-vistara brought out 
recently in the Anandasrama series of my 
friend Mr. Mahadeo Chimniji Apte. This 
edition surpasses in some respects the more 
luxurious one of Profs. Goldstiicker and. Cowell, 
in that it gives Jaimini’s aphorisms—which 
those scholars omitted—and appends complete 
alphabetical indexes to the aphorisms, to the 
adhikaranas, and to Siyana’s verses. 

G. A. Jacos, Uolonel. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed with a view to 
the promotion of a memorial to commemorate 
the services to science of the late Sir Richard 
Owen. It is suggested that the memorial 
should be a marble statue, to be placed in the 





hall of the Natural History Museum, Cromwell- 
road, which already contains a sitting statue 
of Charles Darwin. 


Mr. ELLior Stock announces for immediate 
publication An Account of British Flies, by 
Mr. F. V. Theobald. 


NUMBER 24 of the Journal of the Straits 
Branch of the Royal Asiastic Society (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) contains an important 
article on the Sakai dialects of the Malay 
Peninsula by Mr. Hugh Clifford. The Sakai 
are one of the two aboriginal races of the 
peninsula, the other being Negrito, from whom 
they are physically distinguished as ‘a light- 
coloured, slenderly built people, with the 
wavy, abundant hair, and in many cases the 
drooping nose, of the Polynesian.” They are 
split into innumerable clans, with mutually 
unintelligible dialects, many of which are 
greatly contaminated with Malay. But Mr. 
Clifford was able to study a tribe called Senoi, 
about 6000 in number, who still live compara- 
tively isolated in the centre of the peninsula. 
Of their language he prints a brief glossary 
and grammar, with phonological rules. They 
cannot count beyond four; and there is good 
reason for thinking that their ancestors may 
have been the makers of those stone imple- 
ments of which examples have quite recently 
been added to the Pitt-Rivers collection at 
Oxford. Mr. Clifford does not profess to have 
yet discovered affinity with any other language. 
The same author prints a collection of 114 
Malay gee with translations, none of 
which (he believes) has hitherto been pub- 
lished. There is also a bibliography of Malaya, 
from July, 1890, to June, 1891, compiled by 
Mr. C. Davies Sherborn, which covers forty- 
four pages. As the area includes Java, the 
great majority of the titles are in Dutch; and 
the compiler acknowledges his obligations to 
Mr. Martinus Nijhoff, of the Hague. Finally, 
we are compelled to notice the deplorable fact 
that wire-stitching has penetrated to Singa- 
pore. Quite apart from its mischievous effects 
on any scientific publication of permanent 
value, it must be singularly inappropriate in 
such a climate as the Straits. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE October number of the Jndian Antiquary 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) contains an 
article by the editor, Major R. C. Temple, 
entitled ‘“‘The Order of Succession in the 
Alompra Dynasty of Burma.” Starting with 
the rule in Manipur—that the brothers of a 
reigning king succeed in order of seniority, in 
preference to sons—he shows that instances 
of the same rule are to be found in the ancient 
history of India: eg., among the Valabhis, 
and the Eastern and Western Chalukyas; and 
also in the modern chiefship of Maler- Kotla, in 
the Punjab. As to this last, however, is not 
the case merely one of ordinary Muhammadan 
inheritance ? He then sets out in a table the 
full pedigree of Alompra or Alaungp‘ay4, the 
founder of the last Burmese dynasty, showing 
that the succession had at least a tendency to 
follow the same rule. Incidentally he gives a 
good deal of curious information about the 
names of the Burmese princes. They used to 
take their titles from an estate given for main- 
tenance when they had attained their political 
nonage. We observe that Major Temple uses 
the Anglo-Saxon p for th, writing the familiar 
name of Theebaw as ‘‘ pibd.”” He also tells us 
that Theebaw and his queen Sip‘aydlay were 
known to the British soldier as ‘‘ Theobald and 
Sophia.” Finally, he compares the succession 
in the Anglo-Saxon and early Scottish 


monarchies, where (as is well known) an 
uncle was often preferred to a son. We may 
also mention, in this number of the Jndian 





Antiquary, a careful paper on a Tamil 
historical inscription of the eleventh century, 
by a native scholar, V. Kanakasabhai_ Pillai; 
and a review of Fiihrer’s ‘‘ Monumental 
Antiquities of the North-Western Provinces,” 
by Mr. V. A. Smith, who (we are glad to see 
—— against the forms ‘“ jangal” an 

“ce q .* 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


AnTHROPOLOGICcAL InstrTUTE.—( Tuesday, Dec. 18.) 

Dr. E. B. Tytor, president, in the chair. — Mr. 
Arthur J. Evans read a paper on ‘‘ The Prehistoric 
Interments of the Bahi Rossi Caves near Mentone, 
and their relation to the Neolithic Cave-burials of 
the Finalese.’”’ He described the recent discovery 
of three skeletons in the Cave of Barma Grande, 
and showed that the character of the sepulchral 
rites practised, the relics found, and the racial 
type of the human remains, with the 
earlier discoveries made by M. Riviére and others 
in the same caves. Mr. Evans, however, opposed 
the theories that had been put forward as to the 
Palaeolithic date of ‘‘ Mentone man.’’ The bones 
of extinct Pleistocene animals and implements of 
the Moustier and Magdalenian types found in the 
cave-earth above the interments proved nothing, 
for the simple reason that they were interments. 
No remains of extinct animals had been found in 
actual juxtaposition with the skeletons. On the 
other hand, the complete absence of pottery, of 
polished implements, and of bones of domesticated 
animals in this whole group of interments, and 
the great depth at which they occurred, proved 
that the remains belonged to a very early period. 
Evidence was here supplied of an earlier Neolithic 
stage than any yet authenticated. Still, the 
remains belonged to the Later Stone Age and to 
the days of a recent fauna. Mr. Evans compared 
some bone ornaments found with the so-called 
hammer-heads of the chambered barrows of 
Scandinavia and the decorative system with that 
found on Neolithic pottery in Northern Europe. 
He further showed that interments of the same 
tall dolichocephalic race in a more advanced stage 
of Neolithic culture were to be found in the cave- 
burials of the Finale district further up the 
Ligurian coast. The physical form and the char- 
acter of the sepulchral rites was essentially the 
same, only the skeletons were here associated with 
polished axes, pottery, and bones of domesticated 
animals. The direction from which the new 
civilising influences had come was indicated by 
imported shell ornaments from the Southern 
and Eastern Mediterrauean; in the Men- 
tone Caves the imported shells were from the 
Atlantic. In conclusion, Mr. Evans showed that 
the later Finale interments exhibited forms of 
pottery and implements identical with those of 
the Italian terremare cf the other side of the 
Apennines, and included ceramic shapes which 
seemed to be the prototypes of vessels found in 
the early Sikel tombs of Mykénaean age. The 
Italic culture here revealed fitted on not only to 
that of the early pile-settlements of the Po 
valley and the lake-dwellings of Switzerland, but 
might be traced to the Danube valley, to Thrace, 
and the Troad. Among other parallel forms, 
owl-like idols, bearing a strong resemblance to 
those described by Dr. Schliemann from the site 
of Troy, had been found by Padre Morelli, of 
Genoa, in one of the Finale caves.—Dr. H. Colley 
March read a paper, in which he sought to prove 
that the peculiar features of Polynesian ornament 
are due to a mythography which is, in the main, 
a symbolism of origin and descent. Thus regarded, 
unattractive and bewildering designs are resolved 
into emblems of divinity and demonstrations of 
lineage. He traced the evolution and defined the 
attributes of Tiki, explained the nature of oroma- 
tuas and the meaning of unus, described the various 
methods of recording pedigrees, whether along 
a male or along a female line, and illustrated the 
mythical use of tapa and sinnet. He discussed, 
as modes of origin, totemism, gemmation, and 
generation, of which Polynesian examples were 
given, tabulated the kinship of the superior gods, 
set forth in full the Tane cult, especially in rela- 
tion to the axe andthe drum, and endeavoured, in 
conclusion, to account for the development of the 
complicated Mangaian adze. 
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Asiatic. —( Tuesday, Dec. 13.) 


Lorp Norrusroox, president, in the chair.—The 
Rev. ©. J. Ball raised the question of the origin of 
the Semitic (Phoenician) alphabet. So far, the 
Epyptian Hieratic theory, though doubted and 
even denied by some eminent scholars, had held 
the field ; but the lecturer himself thought that the 
resemblance of the old Hieratic Egyptian 
characters were in many instances so vague as to 
be imperceptible, except to those who, on other 
pot oy maintain the priority of the Egyptian 
language and system of writing to those of 
primitive Babylonia. For some years past Mr. 
Ball has held the contrary opinion, as indicated by 
him in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, June, 1890. If the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic ecript were not originally indigenous, 
but an importation from the land of Shinar, it is 
evident that any instances of fairly apparent 
similarity between the derived Hieratic characters 
and Phoenician letters may be due to the ultimate 
origin of both in the Accadian syllabary. Mr. 
Ball showed on the blackboard the likeness of some 
of the hieroglyphic Egyptian alphabetic signs and 
corresponding Babylonian symbols, by examples 
taken from a list which he drew up more 
than a year ago. He then, after a few 
remarks on the prime identity of the old 
Chinese hieroglyphs with those of Babylonia, 
proceeded to state his views on the origin 
of Semitic alphabetic writing. He claimed 
for his theory (1) that it preserved recognisable 
echoes of the familiar names of the letters (aleph- 
alpha, beth-beta, &c.), whereas the Egyptian theory 
is obliged to sacrifice them at one stroke ; and (2) 
that it exhibited prototypes sufficiently similar for 
precisely those letters in the case of which the 
Egyptian comparison most conspicuously failed. 
It was further argued that diversity of forms was, 
in some instances at least, based upon a real diver- 
sity of source ; and that in many instances the 
Phoenician letter plainly represents what may be 
called the common element in the number of 
characters indicative of the same initial sound 
(Amlaut). Thus, a character might be regarded as 
a sort of generalisation from a number of related 
syllabic signs, which might have concurrent uses 
for a time, or in different localities. The lecturer 
maintained that signs representing simple open 
syllables like ba, ya, da, are already virtually 
alphabetical. The Cypriote, Japanese, and other 
derived systems of writing were adduced in illus- 
tration; and it was suggested that the strong 
tendency of Accadian to drop the final consonants 
of shut syllables, and the phonetic spelling of 
closed syllables by resolution into two open ones, 
e.g., lig, li-ki, shid, shi-ti, as well as cases like ag 
(from gag), a-ka, u-lu from (gh)ul, i-li from i 
(from gi/) had a good deal to do with preparing the 
way for the so-called alphabetic writing. The 
doctrine of an ‘‘inherent a,’’ as we see it in 
the Devanigari alphabet and in the Ethiopic 
syllabary, where, moreover, all words are signified 
by modifications of the consonants according to a 
regular scheme, and indeed the omission of vowel 
signs from the Phoenician alphabet itself, may be 
considered to corroborate this view of the letters 
having been at the outset open syllables, that is to 
say, syllables which were either such primitively, 
or had become such in process of the wear and 
tear of the original language. Mr. Ba)!’s paper 
will appear in an early number of the Journal of 
the Society. 


BrauioGrarnicaL.—(Monday, Dec. 19.) 


H. 8S. Asner, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. Henry 
B. Wheatley read a se on “The Present Con- 
dition of English Bibliography, and Suggestions 
for the Future.’’ After reviewing the materials 
already existing for a general bibli hy of 
— literature, Mr. Wheatley cmeall @ at the 
society should undertake the work of a complete 
bibliography, which, he maintained, might be 
accomplished by well-organised co- 


ARISTOTELIAN.—(Monday, December 19.) 


Suapwortn H. Hopason, Esq., president, in the 
chair. MissE. C. Jones was elected a member. Prof. 
A. G. Greenhill read a paper on ‘‘ The Measurement 
of S , Time, and Matter.”? The paper discussed 
the borderland which lies between the measurement 
of space, time, and matter, as constituting mathe- 
matical science, and the definition of these three 
things, for which the mathematicians look for 
assistance to the philosophers. For mathematics, 
space, time, and matter constitute the three inde- 
finable qualities of nature ; but although incapable 
of definition, they are capable of measurement by 
means of the units of length, time, and weight. 
The paper examined the various units of measure- 
ment, with a view to showing their arbitrary 
character.—A discussion followed, in which Colonel 
Allen Cunninghame, Mr. Hebbel, and Prof. 
Hudson (of the Mathematical Society) took part. 








FINE ART. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


Tue sixth ordinary general meeting of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund since its ge as a 
society (the tenth since the foundation of the 
Fund in 1883) was held on Wednesday afternoon, 
December 14, in the large room of the Zoological 
Society, 3, Hanover-square. Mr. E. MaundeThomp- 
son, principal librarian of the British Museum, and 
a vice-president of the Fund, was in the chair, in 
the unavoidable absence of the president, Sir John 
Fowler, Bart., who was confined to the house with 
a severe bronchial attack. There were present :— 
Prof. Reginald Stuart Poole, vice-president of the 
Fund; Mr. H. A. Grueber, hon. treasurer; 
Judge Baylis; Mr. W. Fowler; Mr. T. Farmer 
Hall, and other members of the committee, 
together with many subscribers and others inter- 
ested in the work of the society. 

The proceedings were opened by the chairman, 
who called upon the secretary to read the minutes 
of the last general meeting, the list of members of 
committee who were retiring in rotation, and the 
list of members recommended for re-election. 
M. de Morgan, Directeur Général du Service des 
Antiquités en Egypte, was recommended for 
election as a new member of the committee, and 
Prof. Reginald Stuart Poole was proposed as hon. 
secretary to succeed the late Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards. This motion was proposed by the Rev. 
F. C. Norton, and seconded by the Rev. Dr. A. H. 
Kellog. Before putting the resolution to the 
meeting, Mr. Maunde Thompson expressed his 
opinion that no one had ter claims on the 
society or would do the work of hon. secretary 
more efficiently than Prof. Poole, who had con- 
sented to undertake the task. He added that the 
work of the Fund being a large undertaking, the 

ost of hon. secretary was no sinecure, but entailed a 
arge amount of correspondence, especially with 
persons abroad. Mr. Poole, after over forty years’ 
service, was leaving the British Museum, and 
would, therefore, now have some leisure to attend 
to the work of the Fund. The Rev. A. H. Kellog, 
in seconding the resolution, remarked that, as an 
American, he could speak with knowledge of the 
confidence placed in the direction of the Fund by 
his countrymen. 

Major-Gen. Sir Francis Grenfell (late Sirdar of 
the Egyptian Army) then asked leave to say a few 
words before the resolution was put to the meeting. 
He remarked that it was unnecessary for him 
to speak of Prof. Poole’s appointment, but he 
wished to point out the great advantage of adding 
M. de Morgan’s name to the committee. He spoke 
as a ten years’ resident in Egypt and a former 
member of the committee of the Boulak (now 
Ghizeh) Museum ; and though he had no personal 
knowledge of M. de Morgan, he felt sure from all 
he had heard that it would be beneficial to asso- 
ciate his name with that of the Fund, not only for 
the sake of the Fund itself, but also for other learned 





tive effort 


societies interested in the work. The resolution 


within a reasonable time.—A discussion ensued, in | was put from the chair and unanimously carried. 


which several members took part.—The society now 
numbers upwards of 170 members. 


Mr. Maunde Thompson then proposed the election 


It was | of Mr. Charles Dudley Warner as vice-president 


announced that the council had decided to issue an | honoris cansa for the United States of America, to suc- 
ceed the late George W. Curtis. He read the follow- 
ing extract fromaletterwritten by the Rev. Dr. W.C. 
Winslow (vice-president and hon. secretary for 


early number of the Thansactions. Several 
donations to the Bibliographical Library were 
reported, 


| 


America) : ‘‘ Be good enough to present the name 
of Charles Dudley Warner, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, as that of an eminent man who is worthy 
to be honorary vice-president of our society. I had 
the good fortune to graduate at the same college 
(Hamilton, founded in 1812) with Mr. Warner, 
and to receive with him in 1886 an honorary degree, 
that of Ph.D., his being L.H.D. L.H.D. stands 
for Litterarum Humaniorum Doctor or doctor of 
polite letters, and for your Litt.D. It is the 
degree Columbia at its centennial gave to our dear 
friend, Miss Edwards, and to myself.” 

Mr. Thompson said that he did not think 
the meeting could do better than follow Mr. 
Winslow’s suggestion, and elect Mr. Charles 
7 Warner as vice-president honoris causa for 


S.A. 

Miss Maitland (Principal of Somerville Hall, 
Oxford), in seconding the resolution, said :—*‘ It 
gives me great pleasure to second the resolution 
proposed, but I regret that the task has not fallen 
into worthier hands. In ing before this 
meeting, I feel that I am s ing as one ignorant 
= unlearned, — yet, perhaps, it is = le that 

may represent in my person a type of supporters 
of the Fund of whom there = man Toth in 
England and America. It has already men- 
tioned how largely our American brothers and 
sisters have forwarded the work of the Fund. I 
must say for myself that my first interest in 
Egyptology was aroused by the writings of our 
late honorary secretary, whose death we all 
so deeply deplore, and whose charming individu- 
ality afterwards greatly added to the interest 
which I then felt in the subject itself. By 
her untiring devotion, and by her undying 
enthusiasm for the cause which she had taken up, 
and which she defended with such eloquence and 
such power, sne inspired all those who heard her, 
or who had the great happiness of knowing her, 
with enthusiasm in that for which she gave up so 
much during the later years of her life. She was 
the heart and soul of our cause. About twenty- 
five years ago, one of our poets wrote : 

‘Great were his fate who on the earth should 
linger, 
Sleep for an age, and stir himself again, 
Watching that terrible and fiery finger 
Shrivel the falsehoods from the souls of man.’ 


Something of this sort has been revealed to us in 
these times. The book of the past has been 
reopened for us, and the pages have been turned 
back, so that during the past twenty-five years we 
have known more and more of the past and of the 
t civilisations, of the great story of how man 
uilt up civilisations, which then passed away, of 
how he has planned and how he has failed; we 
have learnt facts about these early days, about the 
civilisations of Egypt, of Assyria, of Phoenicia, 
which could not by any possibility have been 
known to previous generations; and much 
of this knowledge has been made easy 
for those of us who are ignorant and 
unlearned both in England and America, by 
the work of our late secretary. I am sure I may 
say with truth, that there has been added to the 
lives of many persons, both in England and 
America, a fresh interest, a new pleasure, an 
experience which they never expected to enjoy, 
mainly arising out of the work of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. It is perhaps natural, in 
America even more than in England, that a deep 
interest should be taken in the records of the past. 
There is no doubt that in America the interest in 
the work of the Egypt Exploration Fund is 
extremely keen. As has already been mentioned to 
this meeting, you have only to glance at the balance 
sheet in order to see how true this is. There are 
no links that bind the Old World to the New closer 
than the literary links; no friendship closer than 
literary friendship. When Miss Edwards visited 
America at the request of many known and many 
unknown friends, she aroused and renewed and 
refreshed the interest already created in that 
country in the work of the Fund; and I think I 
may truthfully say that there was no friend she 
raade on that visit with whom she had more 
pleasant intercourse than with the gentleman we 


are now asked to appoint as hon vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Charles Dudley Warner. Mr. Warner's 
name is known to all circles in land. The 





Fund during the last year or two has suffered 
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heavy losses. Mr. Lowell, among our American 
friends, was an unspeakable loss. It was once 
quaintly said of him that 90,000,000 of people held 
him in affectionate regard—that is to say, the 
whole of the English-speaking race. It was per- 
haps an exaggerated compliment, but there was 
something of truth in it. Mr. Warner is not so 
well known on this side of the ocean which 
divides the two continents, but for all that he is 
well known. His literary work—its humour, 
delicacy, power, fertility of imagination, and 
finish—is known to every one of us ; and I believe I 
am right in saying that he has been a supporter 
of the Fund from the time it was started in 
America. I have great pleasure in moving that 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner be elected as honorary 
vice-president to succeed the late G. W. Curtis.””-— 
The chairman then put the resolution, which was 
unanimously carried. 

Prof. R. 8. Poole next expressed his thanks to 
the meeting in the following words: Ladies and 
Gentleman, ‘“‘I only wish to say one word in 
acknowledgment of the honour you have done me 
in electing me to this office. I am perfectly aware 
that the labours of the late honorary secretary were 
exceedingly arduous. Miss Edwards had extra- 
ordinary zeal, great enthusiasm, and unlimited 
energy. Happily she has left not merely the 
remembrance of that energy, but in addition she 
has left a secretary, Miss Paterson, trained by her, 
and perfectly competent to carry out the duties of 
the position in a satisfactory manner. Therefore 
I do not feel that the post is a difficult one, though 
it is an invidious one; and I shall do my best in 
your service to carry on, the administration of the 
Fund and, as far as possible, to knit closer the 
relations between ourselves and our friends —our 
kinsmen—in America, and with the distinguished 
person in Egypt who has been elected by the 
meeting, and who will, I am sure, do all that is 
possible to look after our interests. I agree with 
what Sir Francis Grenfell said and am confident 
that the compliment so charmingly paid to M. de 
Morgan will oe well appreciated. He is a generous 
man, and so far as lies in his power he will, I 
believe, be a very efficient helper to the Fund.’’ 

His Honour Judge Baylis, on proposing the rt- 
appointment of the honorary auditors, said: ‘‘ It is 
my pleasing duty to propose that Mr. J. Hilton 
and thé Rev. R. M. Blakiston be reappointed 
honorary auditors. I do not know whether you 
have in your hands the balance sheet, but I think 
it must be gratifying to every member to see that 
we have acsmmmnintel funds amounting to about 
£4,300 after payment of all expenses, and after 
meeting of all liabilities. It has not happened to 
be the good fortune of every association to be 
similarly financed ; but if any one thing tells us of 
the very great interest which is felt in this Egypt 
Exploration Fund, it is the fact that we have so 
many subscribers and so many contributors of one 
sort and the other, and that we are in this flourish- 
ing condition. And I would say further that it 
is gratifying to all Englishmen to see the active 
assistance which we are receiving from our American 
friends. You will find, if you look at the list, that 
no less than £1350 has come from this source 
through Dr. Winslow’s hands—a very large sum 
ind to come from America. This fact, I 
think, should be very gratifying to all of us as 
showing the deep interest which America has in 
the old country and in its undertakings. Now, 
with regard to the auditing, you may, of course, 
be quite sure that the work will be well done by 
Mr. Hilton and Mr. Blakiston. It has been well done 
on former occasions, and, therefore, we have every 
reason to expect that it will be equally well done 
in future. I have no doubt that they go through 
with the greatest care all the receipts and other 
im every particular, ‘With regard to the expendi. 

every cular. ith regard to the expendi- 
ture, that is a matter in your hands. In this con- 
nexion I should like just to say a word or two in 
regard to the work which has already been accom- 
plished. Since the Fund was founded in 1883, 
under the presidency of Sir Erasmus Wilson, now, 
unfortunately, no longer with us, your committee 

issued what are called Memoirs—ten Memoirs 
—and if you look at the titles of these publications 
you will see that they refer to some of the most 
intercating places in Egypt, commencing with one 
dealing with Pithom. In to this Memoir, 
I am sure that it is gratifying to you that a 


third edition of Pithom was published in 1887. 
I only say this in order to show that the 
money expended in this manner has been well 
spent, and that you are justified in seeking support 
from others and in saying to them, ‘Come and 
subscribe.’ The very works themselves, I find, 
are worth the subscription. I won’t detain you 
any longer. You can by referring to your papers, 
pretty well see for yourselves how the various 
publications have sold, the number which has been 
published, and other particulars. Ten, as I say, 
have already been published, and we are going to 
issue more. I have very great pleasure in propos- 
ing the reappointment of Messrs. Hilton and 
Blakiston as auditors.”-—The motion was seconded 
by Mr. Hellier Gosselin and carried. 

The hon. treasurer, Mr. H. A. Grueber, then 
read his financial report for the year 1891-92 and 
presented the balance sheet: ‘‘'The balance sheet 
which it is my duty to lay before you this 
day shows that the finances of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund remain in a sound and satis- 
factory condition, and that, in spite of the very 
trying year that we have passed, they continue to 
make steady progress. As in former years this 
state of affairs is due to the labours (now un- 
fortunately at an end) of your late hon. 
secretary, Miss Edwards; to the continued inde- 
fatigable zeal of your hon. treasurer for America, 
the Rev. Dr. W. C. Winslow ; to the hearty co- 
operation of the several local honorary secretaries, 
and to many individual members of the Fund. 
The chief items of the balance sheet now in your 
hands may be thus briefly summarised. First, as 
to our expenditure and liabilities. The total 
expenditure for the year 1891-1892 has been 
£2474 15s. 5d., which sum is made up as follows: 
(1) For M. Navilie’s expenses connected with his 
excavations at, Tmei-el-Amdid, Baglieh, and Tell- 
Mokdam, £36517s. 1d. (2) For Count d’Hulst’s 
work at Behbeit-el-Hagar, £527 15s.; this last 
sum includes Count d’Hulst’s salary for the 
greater part of the year. (3) For the transport of 
the sculptures found at Ahnas in the previous 
season from London to their several destinations 
in England, America, and Australia, £351 17s. 6d. 
In my report of last year I mentioned that this 
amount was outstanding, as it was incurred after 
July 31, 1891. (4) For two casts of the capital of 
the column from Abnas which was presented to 
the British Museum, £9 16s. 0d. These were 
given to Chadwick Museum, Bolton, and the Fine 
Art Museum at Adelaide, as the columns which 
those institutions received were quite perfect minus 
the capital in each case. (5) For the Survey Fund, 
£681 19s. 2d., which sum includes £234 for the 
salaries of Mr. Newberry and Mr. Fraser; and 
£447 19s. 2d., which represents, besides the general 
expenses in Egypt, those of the artist, Mr. W. M. 
Blackden, and the tracer, Mr. Howard Carter, who 
gave their valuable services to the Fund. (6) For 
publications, £192 5s., which was incurred in the 
completion of the printing and the carrying 
through of the plates of Bubdastis, in printing of 
the extra special report, and other expenses con- 
nected with packing, labelling, &c. (7) For the 
customary outlay connected with rent of offices, 
secretarial salaries, printing circulars, stationery, 
advertising, postage, &c., £345 5s. 4d. The some- 
what large sum of £84 19s. 8d. for sundry office 
expenses was partly incurred in connexion with 
the establishment of the offices of the Fund at 
37, Great Russell-street, consequent on the death 
of Miss Edwards. The total receipts for the same 
period have been £2673 15s. 8d.—viz. (1) By sub- 
scriptions and donations, £2331 2s. 11d., which 
may be thus subdivided—(a) through your 
late hon. secretary, Miss Edwards, £370 5s. 7d. ; 
(4) through the bankers, the local hon. secre- 
taries, and the treasurer, £499 12s. 2d.; (c) 
through the Rev. Dr. W. C. Winslow, from 
America, £1350; (d) from M. and Mme. 
Hentsch, of Geneva, their handsome yearly 
donation of £30; (e) from contributions to 
the Survey Fund, £81 5s. 2d.; (/) from the sale 
of publications, £185 4s. 1d. ; and (g) from special 
contributions towards the expenses of the transport 
of antiquities, £157 8s. 8d.—of this sum the trustees 
of the British Museum generously contributed £100. 
On comparing our financial position of last year 
with that of the previous one, we arrive at the 
following results:—The gross expenditure for 


£2474 15s. 5d. for 1891-1892; and the gross 
receipts over the same periods were £3092 183. 8d. 
as against £2673 15s. 8d. It will thus be seen 
that there has been a falling off of nearly £109 
in our receipts during last year as compared with 
the previous one. This deficit may be attributed 
mainly to one item only—viz., to the special con- 
tributions for the Survey Fund in this country— 
last year they amounted only to £81 5s. as against 
£480 93. 10d. in the previous year. It is true that 
the large sum collected under this heading iu 
1890-91 was almost entirely due to Miss Edwards’s 
pan efforts and to the effect caused by her 
ectures ; yet it is a serious matter that this source 
of our income should show such a serious decline, 
as the Survey is now in full working order, and 
in consequence is likely to — henceforth an 
important item in our expenditure. I bring this 
to your notice in the hope that those who did so 
much out of personal regard to Miss Edwards may 
also extend their liberality out of regard to her 
memory. Any falling off upon any other items 
has been more than counterbalanced by the 
increased subscriptions received from America 
through Dr. Winslow. In 1890-91 these subscrip- 
tions were £1050, but last year they amounted to 
£1350, just £300 more. This amount includes 
the subscriptions to the Survey as well as for 
excavation. Anyone who knows the difficulty of 
keeping up such a subscription list as ours, and 
in maintaining interest in the working of the 
Fand, can well understand the labour that it has 
entailed ; and I think, therefore, that Dr. Winslow 
is deserving of your special thanks. The result of the 
foregoing figures shows that on the 31st July, 1891, 
our cash balance at the bank was £4172 8s. 4d., and 
at the same time in 1892 it stood at £4371 8s. 9d. 
I cannot conclude my report to you without 
some reference to the great loss which we have 
sustained this year—a loss which must be present 
to the minds of all at this meeting. I need 
scarcely say that I refer to the death of our devoted 
hon. secretary, Miss Edwards, who was the very 
soul of the Egypt Exploration Fund since its 
foundation. From the time that I undertook the 
duties of treasurer, now nearly five years ago, I 
was in almost daily correspondence with Miss 
Edwards, and no one is better able than Iam to 
testify to her great devotion to the work of which 
she was the actual founder. It is, indeed, a great 
crisis in the history of the Fund, and one which 
will require the best efforts of all who have the 
cause at heart to tide over. The greatest tribute 
that we can pay to her memory is to preserve what 
she has built up, and to carry out at our best what, 
during the last years of her life, was her constant 
care and thought.’’ 

Mr. Pollard moved the adoption of the report as 
follows : ‘‘ The report we have just heard has, I 
think, three points of great interest. In the first 
place, it shows that there has been an increase in 
the amount subscribed since last year. I do not 
wonder at the number of our subscribers increasing 
when the excellent works which have been pro- 
duced are bornein mind. Then I am very glad to 
find that our American friends are such large con- 
tributors. I can bear testimony to the very great 
and intelligent interest which they have taken in 
all that concerns Egypt. I visited many during 
this last spring, and could not help being struck 
with the interest and enthusiasm which they dis- 
played on this subject. I should like to congratu- 
late the committee upon having obtained for us 
such excellent quarters for our new office. I think 
it will be a great improvement having one office 
instead of two, and that it will tend to reduce 
our expenses, and to further our work.” 

Mr. William Fowler seconded the adoption in 
the following words: ‘‘I have great pleasure in 
seconding this motion. There is really very little 
to say upon it beyond what has already been said 
by the last speaker. Our funds are in good order, 
and we are especially indebted to our American 
friends for their condition. But I should not 
like to second a motion of this sort on the present 
occasion, without adding a word or two with 
regard to the great event of this last year, 
namely, the lamented death of Miss Edwards. 
I think it is nearly twenty years ago since I met 
her on the lake of Como, at a time when she was 
thinking of going to Egypt shortly afterwards. 
When I was in Egypt in 1888 I remember writing 











1890-1891 was £2547 15s. dd. as against 
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of some monuments I visited. This letter 
caused a good deal of interest in her mind, and 
from that time I had several communications from 
her, and especially when I hel her to raise a 
larger sum for the Fund than she had at that time 
contemplated. And every time I met her, here or 
elsewhere, I was deeply impressed, alike by her 
intelligence and by her earnestness in this work. 
In my opinion she was a rare and extraordinary 
women, and my view about her has been intensified 
very much by reading her last work which came 
out, I believe, a year ago. I consider that book 
a most extraordinary work, and well worthy of 
perusal by anyone who has not yet read it. I read 
the book twice myself, and was deeply impressed by 
it. I feel that we have lost what we cannot replace, 
and I feel sure that we shall all desire to carry 
on the work so dear to Miss Edwards. I suppose 
that practically the point of greatest interest and 
importance now is the Survey which is going on ; 
and, with regard to that, I do not see why there 
should not be a considerable increased subscrip- 
tion in this country. It is usual when there is a 
good deal of money in hand to say that you do 
not want any money, but I do not think that this 
would be the general feeling on this subject. At 
this moment we want our subscriptions kept up 
and increased, for the purpose of continuing the 
Survey. My own interest in the matter has, I 
think, never waned since the time when I read the 
Thousand Miles up the Nile, and went a good 
way myself up the river in the year 1886. I am 
going, I hope, to Egypt again next month, and if 
I can be of any service to the Fund in any way 
while there, I shall be only too glad. While I 
have great pleasure in seconding this resolution, I 
do so at the same time with deep regret that I shall 
never see again in this room the lady whom I so 
much admired.’’—The resolution was agreed to. 
Then followed the address from the chair: We 
have now arrived at that stage of our proceedings 
at which you will regret the absence of Sir John 
Fowler. Had he been in the chair to-day, he 
would have been certain to give you a most elo- 
quent and instructive address. Called upon almost 
at a moment’s notice to take the chair in his 
absence, I cannot promise to speak with one-tenth 
of the eloquence or the knowledge which he would 
have displayed. First let me say, in regard to the 
removal of our oflices to their new quarters at 37, 
Great Russell-street, and to the concentration of 
all secretarial matters in the hands of Miss 
Paterson, that I think it will be of very great 
advantage to us to have our headquarters 
situated in that place. You have heard that our 
funds are flourishing, and I think they certainly 
are. On the other hand you have heard 
that the money coming in for the Survey 
has not been as plentiful as might be 
wished. I think that is accountable for in this 
way: not by any falling off in the work of the 
Survey, but by the fact that English and American 
people are practical, and generally like to see 
something for their money. Terhaps this is a 
somewhat gross way of putting it, but no volume 
of surveys has yet appeared, though one is on the 
int of appearing. The tombs of Beni-Hasan 
ave been explored by Messrs. Newberry, Fraser, 
and Blackden, and Mr. Newberry, to whom the 
editing has been intrusted, will, before leavin 
the country, pass the first part for the press; onl 
I think that when the volume is in the hands of 
experts every one will be satisfied by the way in 
which the work has been done. Those who have 
seen the plates of the wall paintings at Beni- 
Hasan will admit that nothing coll be better. 
The Survey will be carried on at Tel-el-Amarna 
this season, where most interesting tablets have 
been discovered, showing the diplomatic and 
domestic connexions between the kings of Egypt, 
Babylon, and Assyria. As to the general work 
for the past year, we shall presently hear from M. 
Naville what he has done. He has excavated at 
Tmei-el-Amdid, Baglieh, ‘Tel Mokdam, and 
Behbeit-el-Hagar. I shall leave it to him to give 
ou detailed accounts of this work. Count 
’Hulst will continue the work upon which he has 
been en during the past year. M. Naville 
will continue the great work he has before him, 
but one must admit and confess to the meeting 
that at the present moment we do not know 
exactly where the site will be which he will 
excavate. We must leave it in his hands—and I 





am sure we could leave it in no better hands—to 
arrange this with M. de Morgan. M. de Morgan 
has shown a most friendly disposition in regard 
to the work of the Fund, and I am sure will do 
everything in his power to give us a suitable site. 
With regard to the members of the society, let me 
say one or two words. We number now nearly 
1500 members and subscribers. I believe there is 
a difference between the two. I do not think that 
any society can show such an enormous and rapid 
development as this, taking into consideration the 
few years in which it has been in existence. I 
think everyone will admit that this large number 
of 1500 supporters is a matter of very great con- 
gratulation. Interest in the study of antiquities 
has grown within the last twenty years at an enor- 
mous rate. This we must attribute partly I think 
to improved general education—to higher educa- 
tion, and more exact scholarship, and, undoubtedly, 
also to the better education of women. And there 
is no falling off in the attractions of other branches 
of the study of antiquities ; in fact there has been 
an increase. Amongst other things, the founda- 
tion of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies proves this. But with the study of the 
antiquity of Egypt, I feel that there is something 
more than the interest which accompanies mere 
antiquity, or that which gives a charm to the 
aesthetic side of antiquity, so strongly prominent 
in regard to the antiquities of Greece. In the 
antiquities of Egypt we have first of all the enor- 
mous antiquity of the place, which in itself must 
ever have a great attraction for humanity ; and, 
in addition, there is thé fact of the association 
of this land with previous ages of men and civili- 
sations which have since passed away—which is 
always a fact which must always appeal in the 
most powerful manner to our natural feelings of 
humanity. And then there is another very strong 
interest —the domestic interest. No one, I think, 
can go through the galleries of our British Museum 
and see the Egyptian collections of ancient domes- 
tic implements, the toys of children, the wine 
cups, and so forth, and know that they have been 
used by people living thousands of years ago, who 
felt like ourselves and had the same feeling as 
ourselves, but must be touched and affected, quite 
apart from the feelings aroused by purely aesthetic 
considerations and by considerations of mere 
antiquity. To the attractions of Egyptology have 
also to be added the interest and —— ——e 
from the great part which its e have play 

in Biblical. Melony. We asus Enow what may 
be found in Egypt. I have already referred to 
the Tel-el-Amarna tablets showing the connexion 
between the Babylonians, the Assyrians, and the 
Egyptians. And, as you know, some two years ago 
we recovered in Egypt a lost work of Aristotle, on 
the Constitution of Athens. I am quite sure of 
this, that sooner or later, we shall find records 
connected with the people of that country older 
than anything which has hitherto been found. It 
must come. Only a corner of Egypt has yet been 
explored, and what we have already found is an 
augury of something far better in the future. In 
conclusion, J would remark upon our losses during 
the year. Three old and important names in this 
society have disappeared. Miss Edwards, whose 
lamented death has been referred to already; Mr. 
G. W. Curtis, our vice-president ; and Prof. Hort. 
In regards to Miss Edwards I think it would be 
presumptuous in me to attempt to add anything to 
theeloquent and touching words of Miss Maitland. 
Let me only say that I feel on this occasion that 
silence is more eloquent than words. She was 
truly animae dimidium nostraz, and her connexion 
with Egypt is not severed by death. Her name 
will still be connected with the professorial chair 
which she founded at University College, to which 
she has also left her archaeological collections ; and 
I think we may congratulate ourselves that, the first 
occupant of that chair is Mr. Flinders Petrie, whose 
devotion to the cause of Egyptology has been the 
admiration of us all. Prof. Hort I knew person- 
ally; and we must all deplore his death, not only 
on personal grounds, but because he was a man 
whose scholarship was very great. His great work 
in connexion with the revision of the Bible is well 
known to all of us, and we all know, also, his 
great learning with respect to Egypt, and his 
great interest in the work of the society. He, 
for one, shared my feeling that some day we 
should find in Egypt far older evidences of antiquity 





than anything which has ever yet been brought 
to light.” 

The secretary (Miss Paterson) then read her 
report: ‘‘It is not necessary for me to give you 
any account of M. Naville’s excavations during 
last season, as he will himself tell us the results 
of that campaign, and our chairman has just 
mentioned the sites upon which he worked. I 
will, therefore, pass on to speak of the Archaco- 
logical Survey. 

** At our general meeting in March, Mr. Newberry 
gave us a full report of the last season’s work of 
the Archaeological Survey officers. Since that 
meeting Mr. Newberry and Mr. Griffith have been 
engaged in preparing the MSS. and plates of the 
two volumes on Beni-Hasan for the press, and it is 
hoped that the first volume will be issued in a 
few weeks. An explanation is due to subscribers 
to the special Survey Fund for our delay in 
issuing the first Survey volume, which should 
have been distributed in the early spring. There 
have been many reasons for this delay; but the 
mention of one or two of the chief causes will, 
I feel sure, convince you that the delay was 
unavoidable. To begin with, it was found im- 
possible to complete the first volume until the 
texts, &c., to be published in the second, and even 
the third volume, had been carefully studied, for 
the inscriptions of one tomb throw much light on 
those of another belonging to the same place and 
period; and even the tombs at El Bersheh are 
intimately connected with those of Beni-Hasan. 
The very fact that Mr. Newberry brought back 
last year some fourteen thousand square feet of 
tracings will give you some idea of the time 
required to prepare them for the press. Secondly, 
as soon as the first batch of MS. had been 
despatched to the printers, a fresh and serious 
delay arose, for it was found necessary to cast 
fresh type in order to obtain the proper characters 
and signs for the accurate transliteration of the 
texts. These difficulties have, however, now been 
overcome, aud it only remains to push the work 
through the press as quickly as ble. The first 
volume of Beni-Hasan will be presented to all 

rsons who subscribed £1 or more to the Survey 

ind previous to July 31, 1891 (i.¢c., for the year 
1890-1), and all subsequent subscribers may 
purchase it for 20s. The second volume of Beni 
Hasan, to be issued in the summer of 1893, will be 
——t to subscribers to the Survey for the year 
891-2 (i.e., between Aug. 1, 1891 and July 31, 
1892); and the third survey volume (on the tombs 
at El Bersheh) will be presented to such subscribers 
for the current year 1892-3 in the autumn of 
1893. 

**Two members of the Archaeological Survey 
staff are already in pt, namely, Mr. Percy 
Buckman (artist) and Mr. Howard Carter 
(draughtsman). The site of Tel-el-Amarna and 
the tombs which adjoin it will provide material for 
this season’s work, and promise results of peculiar 
interest, both historic and artistic. As there are 
forty-six inscribed tombs, for the most part 
untouched, we cannot hope to do more than begin 
out work there during this season. Mr. Percy E. 
Newberry and Mr. John E. Newberry (archi- 
tect), will shortly join Mr. Buckman and Mr. 
Carter; but it was not considered advisable 
that Mr. Percy E. Newberry should leave Eng- 
land until the first volume of Beni- Hasan had passed 
through the press. A complete set of the proofs 
of the plates for this Memoir are laid upon the 
table for examination by subscribers. 

‘‘ Besides the ordinary annual report of the general 
meeting and the scientific annual memoirs, the 
committee have decided to issue a wry account 
of each season’s work, under the title of ‘‘ Archaeo- 
logical Report of the Egypt Exploration Fund.” 
This report will also contain notes on the general 
progress of Egyptology during the year, notices of 
recent publications on this science, and an archaeo- 
logical map of Egypt, kept up to date as regards 
the identifications of lost sites. It will be uniform 
in size with the special extra report published in 
1890-91. While on the subject of publications, I 
will mention that the delay in presenting sub- 
scribers to the general fund with tke Memoir for 
1891-2 has been caused by the scarcity of material 
from the excavations at Ahnas-el-Medineh. It 
has now been arranged, however, to include in 
M. Naville’s Memoir on Ahnas a short account of 
the scenes and inscriptions in a highly interesting 
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tomb at El Kab, o— by Mr. J. J. Tylor, and I 
this volume soon be in the press. 

‘Mr. Blackden, who acted as the artist on the 
survey staff last season, has lately sent over some 
copies of Coptic paintings from the walls of a 
q above Dér Abu Hannes. They represent 
(1) the archangel, Gabriel, ge | to the high 
priest, Zacharias, in the temple, and prophesying 
the birth of John the Baptist; (2) Zacharias 
coming out of the temple, with his hand to his 
mouth to show that he is dumb, and making signs 
to the people who are waiting for him outside ; (3) 
the meeting of Zacharias and his wife, Elizabeth ; 
(4) the archangel, Gabriel, appearing to Mary, and 
telling her of the birth of Christ. These paintings 
were previously copied by Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson 
during his last visit to Egypt.’’ 

The chairman, before calling upon M. Naville, 
made a remark with regard to the distribution of 
antiquities, stating that hitherto there had 
generally been something to distribute at the 
general meeting, but on the present occasion there 
was not very much as yet—chiefly small collec- 
tions from El-Bersheh and Tel- Mokdam—and that 
these required further examination before they 
could be distributed. He therefore merely took 
the general sense of the meeting, and asked its 
sanction for the committee to make the distribu- 
tions later. This was agreed to. 

M. Naville then read his paper, which will appear 
in an early number of the Acapemy, and concluded 
it by saying :—‘‘ I am sorry that my campaign was 
not more successful; but you must remember that 
excavations are largely matters of fortune, and that 
the very people who make definite offers about 
investigations and excavations are those who 
never tried their hands themselves. I hope on 
another occasion I shall be able to make you a 
more eatisfactory report.’’ 

The chairman asked the meeting to pass a vote 
of thanks to M. Naville for his paper, and said 
he thought they would do this more readily when 
they heard that M. Naville had come from Switzer- 
land especialiy to be present at the meeting. The 
motion having been seconded, was put to the 
meeting and carried. A report from Count 
D'Hulst was laid upon the table. Prof. Poole 
then proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
chairman. The proposal was duly seconded and 
carried by acclamation. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ROMAN INSCRIPTION FROM CARLISLE. 
Trinity College, Oxford: Dec. 27, 1892. 

May not the passage “ Vixit annos plus 
minus lx quem ad modum accomodatam  fatis 
animam revocavit,” mean ‘ behind sixty years 
more or less, for it was so that when his spirit 
was prepared to meet its destiny, he recalled it 
to life (and did not die).”” Quem ad modum would 
thus explain vivit annos plus minuslx. He was 
often on the point of death, but so often re- 
covered when he seemed ready to die, that he 
lived to the advanced age of sixty or there- 
abouts. 

It appears to me incredible that ywem should 
be separated from ad modum, or mean anything 
but “as”, ‘“‘as indeed”; and not less im- 
probable that revocavit animam should 
reddidit animam ‘he dicd,” as suggested by 
Mr. Rushforth. Rosriyson ELLs. 
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NOTES ON AKT AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Part I., No. 2, of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal contains three papers of 
numismatic interest. Major H. G. Raverty, 
from his unrivalled knowledge of the history 
of Khwarazm, supplies dynastic and other 
information about some of the Muhammadan 
coins collected by the Afghan Boundary Com- 
| mission. Mr. W. Theobald describes a coin of 
| Arakan, with a bull on the obverse, and on the 
| reverse a symbolical object resembling the 
| trisul of Siva, though ibly of Buddhist 
| origin. Babu M. M. Chakravarti writes about 
| the very rare gold medals called Rama-tankis, 
| of which no less than five are in his possession. 

They are all of the same type, and were found 

| near Puri in Orissa. On one side they have 
Rama and Sita, seated on a throne and sur- 
| rounded by attendants; and on the other a 
| series of figures carrying fans. The legends, 
if any, are most obscure. There is no evidence 
that they were ever issued as coins. The 
Babu conjectures that they were coronation 
medals, struck for distribution among Brah- 
mins. Their date is also doubtful, though 
probably none are older than the fourteenth 
century. At present they are highly valued, 
and even worshipped, by Hindus of the Vaish- 
nava sect. 

THE first edition of Hdward Burne-Jones: 
A Record and Review, having been exhausted 
soon after publication, Messrs. Bell, in view of 
the exhibition of that artist’s work at the New 
Gallery, have arranged to issue a second and 
cheaper edition immediately. 


TizE Art Journal for the new year starts with 
a new editor, Mr. David Croal Thomson vice 
Mr. Huish. The colour of the wrapper is 
changed from buff to a greenish grey, and the 
paper appears more highly pressed than 
before. Otherwise there is little note of altera- 
tion, the etching (an original one of a girl 
with dogs by Mr. R. W. Macbeth) being no 
better printed than usual. An excellent article 
by Miss Julia Cartwright on Mr. Burne-Jones, 
and another on ‘Tardini’s at Florence,” by 
Mr. Humphry Ward, lead the way to other 


interesting papers. 





MUSIC. 
Tue Musical Times has issued a_ special 
Beethoven number, full of welcome details con- 
cerning the master, illustrations, &c. The fac- 
simile from a pocket-book of the year 1795 
forms an attractive page. ‘There is also the 
picture of Therese Gratin von Brunswick, the 
famous ‘‘ Unsterbliche Geliebte,” with the in- 
scription which she wrote on the back of the 
frame when she gave the painting to Beethoven. 
Sir G. Grove contributes an interesting paper 
on ‘‘The Birds in the Pastoral Symphony.” 
Mr. J. Bennett, in his cleverly written intro- 
ductory article, tells us, in reference to 
Beethoven's later works, that ‘‘it is conceivable 
that the language of music was too weak for 
the burden of the thought.” Why did he not 
also suggest that the forms of music may have 
proved fetters ? 
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Edited by Rev. 7. C. COX, LL.D. 
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NOTES of the MONTH. (Illustrated.) 

NOTES of the MONTH (FOREIGN). 

EXCAVATIONS at SILCHESTER in 1892. 
Joux Horr, M.A 

RESEARCHES in CRETE.—V. The Isthmus of Hierapytna. 

By Dr. F. Havsuerr. (Ilustrated.) 

THE HASTINGS MUSEUM, WORCESTER. By Jouwn 
Warp. (Ilustrated.) 

NORMAN WORE in the NAVE TRIFORIUM of 
BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Joun Bitsoy, F.R.L.B.A. 
(Illustrated.) 

QUARTERLY NOTES on ROMAN BRITAIN.—No. VIII. 
By F. Havenrrigvp, M.A., F.8.A. 


By W. Hi. 8r. 


THE MONUMENT of JOHN LORD D’ARCY and 
METNHILL, SELBY ABBEY CHURCH. (Illustrated.) 


— ay" CORNERS of HEREFORDSHIRE. (Lilus- 
Lod. 


RAGGED RELICS. By Rev. C. N. Baruam. 
RTANT ARCHZZ/OLOGICAL DISCOVERY 
GORING, SUSSEX. By Joun Sawyer. 
PRELATES of the BLACK FRIARS of ENGLAND. By 
Rey. C. F. R. Paumer. 


PUBLICATIONS and PROCEEDINGS of AR® 
LOGICAL SOCIETIES. 
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THE DECEMBER NUMBER COMMENCED A NEW 
VOLUME. 


Published Monthly, price Sixpence. 
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A Magazine of Old Time Literature. 
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AN ALMANAC of THREE CENTURIES AGO. GuxeEsos 
HITE. 
OUR NOTE-BOOK. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


No. 282, for JANUARY. | 
HE HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 

A BILL to PROMOTE SECONDARY EDUCATION in ENGLAND, 

THE TRAINING of TEACHERS. By Donotura Beare. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY of PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 
Consett. 

TEACHER'S SORE-THROAT. By Mrs, Eat Beunge. 

SYMPATHETIC COMPULSION ; or, How Not to Compel. 
Nuwy, 

CORRESPON DENCE— 
The Secondary Education Bill and the Teachers’ Guild ; Auricular 
Language Teaching ; Modern Greek ; Physical Educ: ation * Beat- 
ing Down” the Salaries of Assistant Mistresses on “ System ”; 
The Training cf Secondary Teachers ; An Education Circle ; The 
Resolutions of the Teachers’ Guild on the Organisation of Secondary | 
Education ; Voice Production for Infants. 


REVIEWS and MINOR NOTICES. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 1892 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
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THe. FOnppArte of LORD TENNYSON. By Turopore wages. 
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| late f. Wootner, R.A. ; * yson,” Bronze Medallion 
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RA Cartoon from “ Punch,” by J. pees 
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“Tennyson” (1890), Pencil Drawing by R. Lee 
“ AFTER the FESTA.” Original Etching by Davin Law, R.P.E. 
| CURRENT ART. By Ciavpe Puiuies. With 6 Illustrations. 
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GO Owen Fiemixe. With 3 Illustrations. 
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EDWARD BURNE-JONES, A.R.A. With 4 Illustrations. 
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Cassett & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London 
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} tre 
IN the UNITED STATES WEATHER OFFICE. 
Photogr: aphs. 
THE SEVEN AGES of MAN. Illustrated from Modern Life. 
| Photographs by Messrs. Boning & Small.) 
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Ten beautiful and interesting Jarge plates. 
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Publisher of “ Tur x IL pan,” 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 
DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown Svo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s. post free. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 
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A Biography. 
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